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First Scenr.— The Cottage on the Frontier. 





T PREAMBLE. 
HE place is France. 

The time is autumn, in the year eighteen hundred and seventy— 
the year of the war between France and Germany. 

The persons are: Captain Arnault, of the French army; Surgeon 
Surville, of the French ambulance; Surgeon Wetzel, of the German 
army ; Mercy Merrick, attached as nurse to the French ambulance; 
and Grace Roseberry, a travelling lady on her way to England. 


Cuarter I, 
THE TWO WOMEN. 


Ir was a dark night. The rain was pouring in torrents. 

Late in the evening a skirmishing party of the French and a skir- 
mishing party of the Germans had met, by accident, near the little 
village of Lagrange, close to the German frontier. In the struggle 
that followed, the French had (for once) got the better of the enemy. 
For.the time, at least, a few hundreds out of the host of the invaders 
had been forced back over the frontier. It was a trifling affair, 
occurring not long after the great German victory of Weissenbourg, 
and the newspapers took little or no notice of it. 

Captain Arnault, commanding on the French side, sat alone in one 
of the cottages of the village, inhabited by the miller of the district. 
The captain was reading, by the light of a solitary tallow candle, some 
intercepted despatches taken from the Germans. He had suffered the 
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wood fire, scattered over the large open grate, to burn low; tho gee edi & ° 
embers only faintly illuminated a part of the room. On the floor be- 
hind him lay some of the miller’s empty sacks. In a corner opposite 
to him was the miller’s solid walnut-wood bed. On the walls all 
round him were the miller’s coloured prints, representing a happy 
mixture of devotional and domestic subjects. A door of communica- 
tion leading into the kitchen of the cottage had been torn from its 
hinges, and used to carry the men wounded in the skirmish from the 
field. They were now comfortably laid at rest in the kitchen, under 
the care of the French surgeon and the English nurse attached to the 
ambulance. A piece of coarse canvas screened the opening between 
the two rooms, in place of the door. A second door, leading from the 
bedchamber into the yard, was locked ; and the wooden shutter pro- 
tecting the one window of the room was carefully barred. Sentinels, 
doubled in number, were placed at all the outposts. The French com- 
mander had neglected no precaution which could reasonably insure 
for himself and for his men a quiet and comfortable night. 

Still absorbed in his perusal of the despatches, and now and then 
making notes of what he read by the help of writing materials placed 
at his side, Captain Arnault was interrupted by the appearance of an 
intruder in the room. Surgeon Surville, entering from the kitchen, 
drew aside the canvas screen, and approached the little round table at 
which his superior officer was sitting. 

“What is it?” said the captain sharply. 

“A question to ask,” replied the surgeon. “Are we safe for the 
night ?” 

“Why do you want to know ?” inquired the captain, suspiciously. 

The surgeon pointed to the kitchen—now the hospital devoted to 
the wounded men. 

“The poor fellows are anxious about the next few hours,” he 
replied. “They dread a surprise; and they ask me if there is any 
reasonable hope of their having one night’s rest. What do you think 
of the chances ?” ‘ 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. The surgeon persisted. 
“Surely you ought to know ?” he said. 

“T know that we are in possession of the village for the present,” 
retorted Captain Arnault, “and I know no more. Here are the 
papers of the enemy.” “He held them up, and shook them impatiently 
as he spoke. “They give me no information that I can rely on. For 
all I can tell to the contrary, the main body of the Germans, outnum- 
bering us ten to one, may be nearer this cottage than the main body of 
the French. Draw your own conclusions. I have nothing more to say.” 

Having answered in those discouraging terms, Captain Arnault got 


on his feet, drew the hood of his great coat over his head, and lit a 
cigar at the candle. 
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"Where are you going?” asked the surgeon. 

“To visit the outposts.” 

“Do you want this room for a little while ?” 

“Not for some hours to come. Are you thinking of moving any of 
your wounded men in here ?” 

“T was thinking of the English lady,” answered the surgeon. “The 
kitchen is not quite the place for her. She would be more comfort- 
able here; and the English nurse might keep her company.” 

Captain Arnault smiled, not very pleasantly. “They are two fine 
women,” he said, “and Surgeon Surville is a ladies’ man. Let them 
come in, if they are rash enough to trust themselves here with you.” 
He checked himself on the point of going out, and looked back dis- 
trustfully at the lighted candle. ‘Caution the women,” he said, “ to 
limit the exercise of their curiosity to the inside of this room.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

The captain’s forefinger pointed significantly to the closed window- 
shutter. 

“Did you ever know a woman who could resist looking out of 
window ?” he asked. “Dark as it is, sooner or later these ladies of 
yours will feel tempted to open that shutter. Tell them I don’t want 
the light of the candle to betray my headquarters to the German 
scouts. How is the weather? Still raining ?” 

“ Pouring.” 

“So much the better. The Germans won’t see us.” With that 
consolatory remark he unlocked the door leading into the yard, and 
walked out. 

The surgeon lifted the canvas screen, and called into the kitchen : 

“Miss Merrick, have you time to take a little rest ?” 

“ Plenty of time,” answered a soft voice, with an underlying melan- 
choly in it, plainly distinguishable though it had only spoken three 
words. 

“Come in then,” continued the surgeon, “and bring the English 
lady with you. Here isa quiet room, all to yourselves.” 

He held back the canvas, and the two women appeared. 

The nurse led the way—tall; lithe, and graceful—attired in her 
uniform dress of neat black stuff, with plain linen collar and cuffs, and 
with the scarlet cross of the Geneva Convention embroidered on her left 
shoulder. Pale and sad, her expression and her mannér both eloquently 
suggestive of suppressed suffering and sorrow, there was an innate 
nobility in the carriage of this woman’s head, an innate grandeur in the 
gaze of her large grey eyes and in the lines of her finely-proportioned 
face, which made her irresistibly striking and beautiful, seen under any 
circumstances and clad in any dress. Her companion, darker in com- 
plexion and smaller in stature, possessed attractions which were quite 
marked enough to account for the surgeon’s polite anxiety to shelter 
v2 
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her in the captain’s room. The common consent of mankind would — 
have declared her to be an unusually pretty woman. She wore the 
large grey cloak that covered her from head to foot, with a grace that 
lent its own attractions to a plain and even a shabby article of dress. 
The languor in her movements, and the uncertainty of tone in her 
voice as she thanked the surgeon, suggested that she was suffer- 
ing from fatigue. Her dark eyes searched the dimly-lighted room 
timidly, and she held fast by the nurse’s arm with the air of a woman 
whose nerves had been severely shaken by some recent alarm. 

“You have one thing to remember, ladies,” said the surgeon. 
“Beware of opening the shutter, for fear of the light being seen 
through the window. For the rest, we are free’to make ourselves as 
comfortable here as we can. Compose yourself, dear madam, and rely 
on the protection of a Frenchman who is devoted to you!” He 
gallantly emphasised his last words by raising the hand of the English 
lady to his lips. At the moment when he kissed it the canvas screen 
was again drawn aside. A person in the service of the ambulance 
appeared ; announcing that a bandage had slipped, and that one of 
the wounded men was to all appearance bleeding to death. The 
surgeon, submitting to destiny with the worst possible grace, dropped 
the charming Englishwoman’s hand, and returned to his duties in 
the kitchen. The two ladies were left together in the room. 

“Will you take a chair, madam ?” asked the nurse. 

“ Don’t call me ‘ madam,” returned the young lady cordially. “ My 
name is Grace Roseberry. What is your name ?” 

The nurse hesitated. ‘“ Not a pretty name like yours,” she said, and 
hesitated again. “Call me ‘Mercy Merrick,” she added, after a 
moment’s consideration. 

Had she given an assumed name? Was there some unhappy cele- 
brity attached to her own name? Miss Roseberry did not wait to ask 
herself those questions. ‘“ How can I thank you,” she exclaimed, 
gratefully, “for your sisterly kindness to a stranger like me ?” 

“T have only done my duty,” said Mercy Merrick, a little coldly. 
“Don’t speak of it.” 

“T must speak of it. What a situation you found me in when the 
French soldiers had driven the Germans away! My travelling car- 
riage stopped; the horses seized; I myself in a strange country at 
nightfall, robbed of my money and my luggage, and drenched to the 
skin by the pouring rain! Iam indebted to you for shelter in this 
place—I am wearing your clothes—I should have died of the fright 
and the exposure but for you. What return can I make for such 
services as these ?” . 

Mercy placed a chair for her guest near the captain’s table, and 
seated herself, at some little distance, on an old chest in a corner of 
the room. “ May I ask you a question?” she said, abruptly. 
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“ A hundred questions,” cried Grace, “if you like.” She looked at 
the expiring fire, and at the dimly visible figure of her companion 
seated in the obscurest corner of the room. “That wretched candle 
hardly gives any light,” she said impatiently. “It won’t last much 
longer. Can't we make the place more cheerful? Come out of your 
corner. Call for more wood and more lights.” 

Mercy remained in her corner and shook her head. “Candles and 
wood are scarce things here,” she answered. “We must be patient, 
even if we are left in the dark. Tell me,” she went on, raising her 
quiet voice a little, “how came you to risk crossing the frontier in 
war time ?” 

Grace’s voice dropped when she answered the question. Grace’s 
momentary gaiety of manner suddenly left her. 

“T had urgent reasons,” she said, “ for returning to England.” 

« Alone ?” rejoined the other. “ Without any one to protect 

ou ?” 
' Grace’s head sank on her bosom. “I have left my only protector 
—my father—in the English burial-ground at Rome,” she answered 
simply. “My mother died, years since, in Canada.” 

The shadowy figure of the nurse suddenly changed its position on 
the chest. She had started as the last word passed Miss Roseberry’s 
lips. 

“ Do you know Canada?” asked Grace. 

“ Well,” was the brief answer—reluctantly given, short as it was. ° 

“Were you ever near Port Logan ?” 

“T once lived within a few miles of Port Logan ?” 

“ When ?” 

‘Some time since.” With those words Mercy Merrick shrank 
back into her corner and changed the subject. “Your relatives in 
England must be very anxious about you,” she said. 

Grace sighed. ‘TI have no relatives in England. You can hardly 
imagine a person more friendless than I am. We went away from 
Canada, when my father’s health failed, to try the climate of Italy by 
the doctor's advice. His death has left me not only friendless but 
poor.” She paused, and took a leather letter-case from the pocket of 
the large grey cloak which the nurse had lent to her. “My prospects 
in life,” she resumed, “are all contained in this little case. Here is 
the one treasure I contrived to conceal when I was robbed of my other 
things.” 

Mercy could just see the letter-case as Grace held it up in the - 
deepening obscurity of the room. “Have you got money in it?” she 
asked. 

“No; only a few family papers, and a letter from my father, intro- 
ducing me to an elderly lady in England—a connection of his by 
marriage, whom I have never seen. The lady has consented to receive 
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me as her companion and reader. If I don’t return to England soon 
some other person may get the place.” 

“ Have you no other resource ?” 

“None. My education has been neglected—we led a wild life in 
the far West. I am quite unfit to go out as a governess. I am 
absolutely dependent on this stranger who receives me for my father’s 
sake.” She put the letter-case back in the pocket of her cloak, and 
ended her little narrative as unaffectedly as she had begun it. ‘ Mine 
is a sad story, is it not ?” she said. 

The voice of the nurse answered her suddenly and bitterly in these 
strange words : 

“There are sadder stories than yours. There are thousands of 
miserable women who would ask for no greater blessing than to change 
places with You.” 

Grace started. ‘“ What can there possibly be to envy in such a lot 
as mine ?” 

“Your unblemished character, and your prospect of being esta- 
blished honourably in a respectable house.” 

Grace turned in her chair, and looked wonderingly into the dim 
corner of the room. 

“How strangely you say that!” she exclaimed. There was no 
answer ; the shadowy figure on the chest never moved. Grace rose 
impulsively, and drawing her chair after her, approached the nurse. 
“Is there some romance in your life?” she asked. “Why have you 
sacrificed yourself to the terrible duties which I find you performing 
here? You interest me indescribably. Give me your hand.” 

Mercy shrank back, and refused the offered hand. 

“ Are we not friends ?” Grace asked, in astonishment. 

** We can never be friends.” 

“ Why not ?” 

The nurse was dumb. Grace called to mind the hesitation that 
she had shown when she had mentioned her name, and drew a new 
conclusion from it. ‘Should I be guessing right,” she asked eagerly, 
“if I guessed you to be some great lady in disguise ?” 

Mercy laughed to herself—low and bitterly. “I a great lady!” 
she said contemptuously. “For heaven's sake, let us talk of some- 
thing else!” 

Grace’s curiosity was thoroughly roused. She persisted. “Once 
more,’ she whispered persuasively. “Let us be friends.” She gently 
laid her hand as she spoke on Mercy’s shoulder. Mercy roughly 
shook it off. There was a rudeness in the action which would have 
offended the most patient woman living. Grace drew back indig- 
nantly. “Ah!” she cried, “you are cruel.” 


“T am kind,” answered the nurse, speaking more sternly than 
ever. 


' 
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“Ts it kind to keep me at a distance? I have told you my story.” 

The nurse’s voice rose excitedly. “Don’t tempt me to speak out,” 
she said ; “ you will regret it.” 

Grace declined to accept the warning. “I have placed confidence 
in you,” she went on. “It is ungenerous to lay me under an obliga- 
tion, and then to shut me out of your confidence in return.” 

“You will have it?” said Mercy Merrick. ‘ You shall have it! 
Sit down again.” Grace’s heart began to quicken its beat in expecta- 
tion of the disclosure that was to come. She drew her chair closer to 
the chest on which the nurse was sitting. With a firm hand Mercy 
put the chair back to a distance from her. “Not so near me!” she 
said harshly. 

“Why not?” 

“Not so near,” repeated the sternly resolute voice. ‘ Wait till. 
you have heard what I have to say.” 

Grace obeyed without a word more. There was a momentary 
silence. A faint flash of light leapt up from the expiring candle, and 
showed Mercy crouching on the chest, with her elbows on her knees, 
and her face hidden in her hands. The next instant the room was 
buried in obscurity. As the darkness fell on the two women the 
nurse spoke. 


Cuapter II. 
MAGDALEN—IN MODERN TIMES. 


“ Wuen your mother was alive were you ever out with her after night- 
fall in the streets of a great city ?” 

In those extraordinary terms Mercy Merrick opened the confidential 
interview which Grace Roseberry had forced on her. Grace answered 
simply, “I don’t understand you.” 

“T will put it in another way,” said the nurse. Its unnatural 
hardness and sternness of tone passed away from her voice, and its 
native gentleness and sadness returned, as she made that reply. 
“You read the newspapers like the rest of the world,” she went 
on; “have you ever read of your unhappy fellow creatures (the 
starving outcasts of the population) whom Want has driven into 
Sin.” 

Still wondering, Grace answered that she had read of such things 
often, in newspapers and in books. 

“Have you heard—when those starving and sinning fellow crea- 
tures happened to be women—of Refuges established to protect and 
reclaim them ?” 

The wonder in Grace’s mind passed away, and a vague suspicion of 
something painful to come took its place. “These are extraordinary 
questions,” she said nervously. “What do you mean ?” 
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“Answer me,” the nurse insisted. “Have you heard of the 
Refuges? Have you heard of the Women ?” 

“ie.” 

“Move your chair a little farther away from me.” She paused. 
Her voice, without losing its steadiness, fell to its lowest tones. “J 
was once of those women,” she said quietly. 

Grace sprang to her feet with a faint cry. She stood petrified— 
incapable of uttering a word. 

“T have been in a Refuge,” pursued the sweet sad voice of the 
other woman. “J have been in a Prison. Do you still wish to be 
my friend? Do you still insist on sitting close by me and taking 
my hand?’ She waited for a reply, and no reply came. “You see 
you were wrong,” she went on gently, “when you called me cruel— 
and I was right when I told youI was kind.” 

At that appeal Grace composed herself, and spoke. “I don’t wish 
to offend you,” she began confusedly. 

Mercy Merrick stopped her there. 

“‘ You don’t offend me,” she said, without the faintest note of dis- 
pleasure in her tone. “I am accustomed to stand in the pillory of 
my own past life. I sometimes ask myself if it was all my fault. I 
sometimes wonder if Society had no duties towards me when I was a 
child selling matches in the street—when I was a hard-working girl, 
fainting at my needle for want of food.” Her voice faltered a little 
for the first time as it pronounced those words ; she waited a moment, 
and recovered herself. “It’s too late to dwell on these things now,” 
she said resignedly. ‘Society can subscribe to reclaim me—but 
Society can’t take me back. You see me here in a place of trust— 
patiently, humbly, doing all the good I can. It doesn’t matter! . 
Here, or elsewhere, what I am can never alter what I was. For three 
years past, all that a sincerely penitent woman can do I have done. 
It doesn’t matter! Once let my past story be known, and the 
shadow of it covers me; the kindest people shrink.” 

She waited again. Would a word of sympathy come to comfort her 
from the other woman’s lips? No! Miss Roseberry was shocked ; 
Miss Roseberry was confused. “Iam very sorry for you,” was all 
that Miss Roseberry could say. 

“ Everybody is sorry for me,” answered the nurse, as patiently as 
ever ; “everybody is kind to me. But the lost place is not to be re- 
gained. I can’t get back! I can’t get back!” she cried, with a passionate 
outburst of despair—checked instantly, the moment it had escaped her. 
“Shall I tell you what my experience has been ?” she resumed. “ Will 
you hear the story of Magdalen—in modern times ?” 

Grace drew back a step; Mercy instantly understood her. 

“T am going to tell you nothing that you need shrink from hearing,” 
she said. “A lady in your position would not understand the trials 
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and the struggles that I have passed through. My story shall begin 
at the Refuge. The matron sent me out to service with the character 
that I had honestly earned—the character of a reclaimed woman. I 
justified the confidence placed in me; I was a faithful servant. One 
day, my mistress sent for me—a kind mistress, if ever there was one yet. 
‘Mercy, I am sorry for you; it has come out that I took you from a 
Refuge; I shall lose every servant in the house; you must go. I 
went back to the matron—another kind woman. She received me 
like a mother. ‘We will try again, Mercy; don’t be cast down.’ I 
told you I had been in Canada ?” 

Grace began to feel interested in spite of herself. She answered 
with something like warmth in her tone. She returned to her chair— 
placed at its safe and significant distance from the chest. 

The nurse went on. 

“My next place was in Canada, with an officer’s wife: gentlefolks 
who had emigrated. More kindness; and, this time, a pleasant peaceful 
life for me. I said to myself, ‘Is the lost place regained? Have I 
got back?’ My mistress died. New people came into our neighbour- 
hood. There was a young lady among them—my master began to 
think of another wife. I have the misfortune (in my situation) to be 
what is called a handsome woman ; I rouse the curiosity of strangers. 
The new people asked questions about me; my master’s answers did 
not satisfy them. In a word, they found me out. The old story 
again! ‘Mercy, I am very sorry; scandal is busy with you and with 
me; we are innocent, but there is no help for it—we must part. I 
left the place; having gained one advantage during my stay in Canada, 
which I find of use to me here.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Our nearest neighbours were French Canadians. I learnt to speak 
the French language.” 

“Did you return to London ?” 

“Where else could I go, without a character?” said Mercy, sadly. 
“T went back again to the matron. Sickness had broken out in the 
Refuge, I made myself useful as a nurse. One of the doctors was 
struck with me—‘fell in love’ with me, as the phrase is. He would 
have married me. The nurse, as an honest woman, was bound to tell 
him the truth. He never appeared again. The old story! I began 
to be weary of saying to myself, ‘I can’t get back! I can’t get back!’ 
Despair got hold of me, the despair that hardens the heart. I might 
have committed suicide; I might even have drifted back into my 
old life—but for one man.” 

At those last words, her voice—quiet and even through the earlier 
parts of her sad story—began to falter once more. She stopped; fol- 
lowing silently the memories and associations roused in her by what 
she had just said. Had she forgotten the presence of another person 
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in the room? Grace’s curiosity left Grace no resource but to say a 
word on her side. 

“Who was the man?” she asked. ‘ How did he befriend you?” 

“Befriend me? He doesn’t even know that such a person as I am 
is in existence.” 

That strange answer, naturally enough, only strengthened the 
anxiety of Grace to hear more. “ You said just now ”—— she began. 

“T said just now that he saved me. He did save me; you shall 
hear how. One Sunday, our regular clergyman at the Refuge was 
not able to officiate. His place was taken by a stranger, quite a young 
man. ‘The matron told us the stranger's name was Julian Gray. I 
sat in the back row of seats, under the shadow of the gallery, where I 
could see him without his seeing me. His text was from the words, 
‘Joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons which need no repentance. What 
happier women might have thought of his sermon I cannot say; there 
was not a dry eye among us at the Refuge. As for me, he touched 
my heart as no man has touched it before or since. The hard 
despair melted in me at the sound of his voice; the weary round of 
my life showed its nobler side again while he spoke. From that time 
I have accepted my hard lot, I have been a patient woman. I might 
have been something more, I might have been a happy woman, if I 
could have prevailed on myself to speak to Julian Gray.” 

“What hindered you from speaking to him ?” 

“T was afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“ Afraid of making my hard life harder still.” 

A woman who could have sympathised with her would perhaps 
have guessed what those words meant. Grace was simply embarrassed 
by her; and Grace failed to guess, 

“T don’t understand you,” she said.. 

There was no alternative for Mercy but to own the truth in plain 
words. She sighed, and said the words. “I was afraid I might 
interest him in my sorrows, and might set my heart on him in return.” 

The utter absence of any fellow-feeling with her on Grace’s side 
expressed itself unconsciously in the plainest terms. 

“You!” she exclaimed, in a tone of blank astonishment. 

The nurse rose slowly to her feet. Grace’s expression of surprise 
told her plainly—almost brutally—that her confession had gone far 
enough. 

“T astonish you?” she said. “ Ah, my young lady, you don’t know 
what rough usage a woman’s heart can bear, and still beat truly! 
Before I saw Julian Gray I only knew men as objects of horror to 
me. Let us drop the subject. The preacher at the Refuge is nothing 
but a remembrance now—the one welcome remembrance of my life! 
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I have nothing more to tell you. You insisted on hearing my story— 
you have heard it.” 

“T have not heard how you found employment here,” said Grace ; 
continuing the conversation with uneasy politeness, as she best might. 

Mercy crossed the room, and slowly raked together the last living 
embers of the fire. 

“The matron has friends in France,” she answered, “‘ who are con- 
nected with the military hospitals. It was not difficult to get me the 
place, under those circumstances. Society can find a use for me here. 
My hand is as light, my words of comfort are as welcome among thoke 
suffering wretches” (she pointed to the room in which the wounded 
men were lying) “as if I was the most reputable woman breathing. 
And if a stray shot comes my way before the war is over—well! 
Society will be rid of me on easy terms.” 

She stood looking thoughtfully into the wreck of the fire—as if she 
saw in it the wreck of her own life. Common humanity made it an 
act of necessity to say something to her. Grace considered—advanced 
a step towards her—stopped—and took refuge in the most trivial of 
all the common phrases which one human being can address to another. 

“Tf there is anything I can do for you” She began. The sentence, 
halting there, was never finished. Miss Roseberry was just merciful 
enough towards the lost woman who had rescued and sheltered her, 
to feel that it was needless to say more. 

The nurse lifted her noble head, and advanced slowly towards the 
canvas screen to return to her duties. “ Miss Roseberry might have 
taken my hand!” she thought to herself, bitterly. No! Miss Rose- 
berry stood there at a distance, at a loss what to say next. “ What 
can you do for me?” Mercy asked, stung by the cold courtesy of her 
companion into a momentary outbreak of contempt ‘‘ Can you change 
my identity ? Can you give me the name and the place of an innocent 
woman? If I only had your chance! If I only had your reputation 
and your prospects!” She laid one hand over her bosom, and con- 
trolled herself. “Stay here,” she resumed, “while I go back to my 
work, I will see that your clothes are dried. You shall wear my 
clothes as short a time as possible.” 

With those melancholy words—touchingly, not bitterly spoken— 
she moved to pass into the kitchen, when she noticed that the pattering 
sound of the rain against the window was audible no more. Dropping 
the canvas for the moment, she retraced her steps, and, unfastening 
the wooden shutter, looked out. 

‘The moon was rising dimly in the watery sky; the rain had ceased ; 
the friendly darkness which had hidden the French position from 
the German scouts was lessening every moment. In a few hours 
more (if nothing happened) the English lady might resume her 
journey. In a few hours more the morning would dawn. 
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Mercy lifted her hand to close the shutter. Before she could fasten 
it the report of a rifle-shot reached the cottage from one of the distant 
posts. It was followed almost instantly by a second report, nearer 
and louder than the first. Mercy paused, with the shutter in her 
hand, and listened intently for the next sound. 


Cuapter III. 
THE GERMAN SHELL. 


A vruip rifle-shot rang through the night air, close to the cottage. 
Grace started and approached the window in alarm. 

“‘ What does that firing mean ?” she asked. 

“Sienals from the outposts,” the nurse quietly replied. 

“Ts there any danger? Have the Germaus come back ?” 

Surgeon Surville answered the question. He lifted the canvas 
screen, and looked into the room as Miss Roseberry spoke. 

“The Germans are advancing on us,” he said. “Their vanguard 
is in sight.”* 

Grace sank on the chair near her, trembling from head to foot. 
Mercy advanced to the surgeon, and put the decisive question to him : 

“Do we defend the position ?” she inquired. 

Surgeon Surville ominously shook his head. 

“Tmpossible! We are out-numbered as usual—ten to one.” 

The shrill roll of the French drums was heard outside. 

“There is the retreat sounded!” said the surgeon. ‘The captain 
is not a man to think twice about what he does. We are left to take 
care of ourselves. In five minutes. we must be out of this place.” 

A volley of riflesshots rang out as he spoke. The German van- 
guard was attacking the French at the outposts. Grace caught the 
surgeon entreatingly by the arm. “Take me with you,” she cried. 
“Oh, sir, I have suffered from the Germans already! Don’t forsake 
me, if they come back!” The surgeon was equal to the occasion ; 
he placed the hand of the pretty Englishwoman on his breast. “ Fear 
nothing, madam,” he said, looking as if he could have annihilated the 
whole German force with his own invincible arm. “A Frenchman’s 
heart beats under your hand. A Frenchman’s devotion protects you.” 
Grace’s head sank on his shoulder. Monsieur Surville felt that he 
had asserted himself; he looked round invitingly at Mercy. She, too, 
was an attractive woman. The Frenchman had another shoulder at 
her service. Unhappily, the room was dark—the look was lost on 
Mercy. She was thinking of the helpless men in the inner chamber, 
and she quietly recalled the surgeon to a sense of his professional 
duties. 


“ What is to become of the sick and wounded 2” she asked. 
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Monsieur Surville shrugged one shoulder—the shoulder that was 
free. 

“The strongest among them we can take away with us,” he said. 
“The others must be left here. Fear nothing for yourself, dear lady. 
There will be a place for you in the baggage-waggon.” 

“ And for me, too?” Grace pleaded eagerly. 

The surgeon’s invincible arm stole round the young lady’s waist, 
and answered mutely with a squeeze. 

“Take her with you,” said Mercy. “ My place is with the men 
whom you leave behind.” 

Grace listened in amazement. “Think what you risk,” she said, 
“if you stop here.” 

Mercy pointed to her left shoulder. 

“Don’t alarm yourself on my account,” she answered, “ the red 
cross will protect me.” 

Another roll of the drum warned the susceptible surgeon to take 
his place as director-general of the ambulance, without any further 
delay. He conducted Grace to a chair, and placed both her hands on 
his heart this time, to reconcile her to the misfortune of his absence. 
“Wait here till I return for you,” he whispered. “Fear nothing, 
my charming friend. Say to yourself, ‘Surville is the soul of honour ! 
Surville is devoted to me!” He struck his breast; he again forgot 
the obscurity in the room, and cast one look of unutterable homage 
at his charming friend. “ A bientdt!” he cried, and kissed his hand 
and disappeared. 

As the canvas screen fell over him, the sharp report of the rifle- 
firing was’suddenly and grandly dominated by the roar of cannon. 
The instant after, a shell exploded in the garden outside, within a few 
yards of the window. 

Grace sank on her knees with a shriek of terror. Mercy—without 
losing her self-possession—advanced to the window, and looked out. 

“'The moon has risen,” she said. ‘The Germans are shelling the 
village.” 

Grace rose, and ran to her for protection. 

“Take me away!” she cried. “ We shall be killed if we stay 
here.” She stopped, looking in astonishment at the tall black figure 
of the nurse, standing immovably by the window. ‘ Are you made of 
iron?” she exclaimed. “ Will nothing frighten you?” 

Mercy smiled sadly. ‘‘ Why should I be afraid of losing my life ?” 
she answered. “I have nothing worth living for.” 

The roar of the cannon shook the cottage for the second time. <A 
second shell exploded in the courtyard, on the opposite side of the 
building. 

Bewildered by the noise, panic-stricken as the danger from the shells 
threatened the cottage more and more nearly, Grace threw her arms 
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round the nurse, and clung, in the abject familiarity of terror, to the 
woman whose hand she had shrunk from touching, not five minutes 
since. “ Where is it safest?” she cried. ‘ Where can I hide myself?” 

“How can I tell where the next shell will fall?” Mercy answered 
quietly. 

The steady composure of the one woman seemed to madden the 
other. Releasing the nurse, Grace looked wildly round for a way of 
escape from the cottage. Making first for the kitchen, she was driven 
back by the clamour and confusion attending the removal of those 
among the wounded who were strong enough to be placed in the 
waggon. A second look round showed her the door leading into the 
yard. She rushed to it, with acry of relief. She had just laid her hand 
on the lock when the third report of cannon burst over the place. 

Starting back a step, Grace lifted her hands mechanically to her 
ears. At the same moment, the third shell burst through the roof of 
the cottage, and exploded in the room, just inside the door. Mercy 
sprang forward, unhurt, from her place at the window. The burning 
fragments of the shell were already firing the dry wooden floor, and 
in the midst of them, dimly seen through the smoke, lay the insensible 
‘ body of her companion in the room. Even at that dreadful moment 
the nurse’s presence of mind did not fail her. Hurrying back to the 
place that she had just left, near which she had already noticed the 
miller’s empty sacks lying in a heap, she seized two of them, and, 
throwing them on the smouldering floor, trampled out the fire. That 
done, she knelt by the senseless woman, and lifted her head. 

Was she wounded ? or dead ? 

Mercy raised one helpless hand, and laid her fingers on the wrist. 
While she was still vainly trying to feel for the beating of the pulse, 
Surgeon Surville (alarmed for the ladies) hurried in to inquire if any 
harm had been done. 

Mercy called to him to approach. “I am afraid the shell has struck 
her,” she said, yielding her place to him. “See if she is badly hurt ?” 

The surgeon’s anxiety for his charming patient expressed itself 
briefly in an oath, with a prodigious emphasis laid on one of the letters 
in it—the letter R. “Take off her cloak,” he cried, raising his hand 
to her neck. “Poor angel! She has turned in falling; the string is 
twisted round her throat.” 

Mercy removed the cloak. It dropped on the floor, as the surgeon 
lifted Grace in his arms. ‘Get a candle,” he said impatiently ; 
“they will give you one in the kitchen.” He tried to feel the pulse: 
his hand trembled, the noise and confusion in the kitchen bewildered 
him. “Just heaven!” he exclaimed. “ My emotions overpower me!” 
Mercy approached him with the candle. The light disclosed the 
frightful injury which a fragment of the shell had inflicted on the 
Englishwoman’s head. Surgeon Surville’s manner altered on the 
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instant. The expression of anxiety left his face; it’s professional 
composure covered it suddenly like a mask. What was the object of 
his admiration now? An inert burden in his arms—nothing more. 

The change in his face wa not lost on Mercy. Her large grey 
eyes watched him attentively. “Is the lady seriously wounded ?” she 
asked. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to hold the light any longer,” was the cool 
reply. “It’s all over—I can do nothing for her.” 

“ Dead ?” 
~ Surgeon Surville nodded, and shook his fist in the direction of the 
outposts. “Accursed Germans!” he cried, and looked down at the 
dead face on his arm, and shrugged his shoulders resignedly. “The 
fortune of war!” he said, as he lifted the body and placed it on the 
bed in one corner of the room. “ Next time, nurse, it may be you or 
me. Who knows? Bah! the problem of human destiny disgusts me.” 
He turned from the bed, and illustrated his disgust by spitting on 
the fragments of the exploded shell. ‘“ We must leave her there,” he 
resumed. “She was once a charming person—she is nothing now. 
Come away, Miss Mercy, before it is too late.” 

He offered his arm to the nurse; the creaking of the baggage- 
waggon, starting on its journey, was heard outside, and the shrill roll 
of the drums was renewed in the distance. The retreat had begun. 

Mercy drew aside the canvas, and saw the badly-wounded men left 
helpless at the mercy of the enemy, on their straw beds. She refused 
the offer of Monsieur Surville’s arm. 

“T have already told you that I shall stay here,” she answered. 

Monsieur Surville lifted his hands in polite remonstrance. Mercy 
held back the curtain, and pointed to the cottage door. 

“Go,” she said. “ My mind is made up.” 

Even at that final moment the Frenchman asserted himself. He 
made his exit with unimpaired grace and dignity. “ Madam,” he said, 
“you are sublime!” With that parting compliment the man of 
gallantry—true to the last to his admiration of the sex—bowed, with 
his hand on his heart, and left the cottage. 

Mercy dropped the canvas over the doorway. She was alone with 
the dead woman. 

The last tramp of footsteps, the last rumbling of the waggon-wheels 
died away in the distance. No renewal of firing from the position 
occupied by the enemy disturbed the silence that followed. The 
Germans knew that the French were in retreat. A few minutes more 
and they would take possession of the abandoned village: the tumult 
of their approach would become audible at the cottage. In the mean- 
time the stillness was terrible. Even the wounded wretches who 
were left in the kitchen waited their fate in silence. 

Alone in the room, Mercy’s first look was directed to the bed. 
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The two women had met in the confusion of the first skirmish at 
the close of twilight. Separated, on their arrival at the cottage, by 
the duties required of the nurse, they had only met again in the 
captain’s room. The acquaintance between them had been a short 
one; and it had given no promise of ripening into friendship. But 
the fatal accident had roused Mercy’s interest in the stranger. She 
took the candle, and approached the corpse of the woman who had 
been literally killed at her side. 

She stood by the bed, looking down in the silence of the night at 
the stillness of the dead face. 

It was a striking face—once seen (in life or in death) not to be 
forgotten afterwards. The forehead was unusually low and broad ; 
the eyes unusually far apart ; the mouth and chin remarkably small. 
With tender hands Mercy smoothed the dishevelled hair and arranged 
the crumpled dress. “ Not five minutes since,” she thought to herself, 
“T was longing to change places with you!” She turned from the 
bed with a sigh. “I wish I could change places now!” 

The silence began to oppress her. She walked slowly to the other 
end of the room. 

The cloak on the floor—her own cloak, which she had lent to Miss 
Roseberry —attracted her attention as she passed it. She picked it up 
and brushed the dust from it, and laid it across a chair. This done, 
she put the light back on the table, and going to the window, listened 
for the first sounds of the German advance. The faint passage of the 
wind through some trees near at hand was the only sound that caught 
her ears. She turned from the window, and seated herself at the 
table, thinking. Was there any duty still left undone that Christian 
charity owed to the dead ? Was there any further service that pressed 
for performance in the interval before the Germans appeared ? 

Mercy recalled the conversation that had passed between her ill- 
fated companion and herself. Miss Roseberry had spoken of her 
object in returning to England. She had mentioned a lady—a con- 
nection by marriage, to whom she was personally a stranger—who was 
waiting to receive her. Some one capable of stating how the poor 
creature had met with her death ought to write to her only friend. 
Who was to do it? There was nobody to do it but the one witness 
of the catastrophe now left in the cottage—Mercy herself. 

She lifted the cloak from the chair on which she had placed it, and 
took from the pocket the leather letter-case which Grace had shown 
to her. The only way of discovering the address to write to in 
England was to open the case and examine the papers inside. 
Mercy opened the case—and stopped, feeling a strange reluctance to 
carry the investigation any further. 

A moment’s consideration satisfied her that her scruples were mis- 
placed. If she respected the case as inviolable, the Germans would 
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certainly not hesitate to examine it, and the Germans would hardly 
trouble themselves to write to England. Which were the fittest 
eyes to inspect the papers of the deceased lady—the eyes of men 
and foreigners, or the eyes of her own countrywoman? Mercy’s 
hesitation left her. She emptied the contents of the case on the 
table. 


That trifling action decided the whole future course of her life. 





Cnapter IV. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


Some letters, tied together with a ribbon, attracted Mercy’s attention 
first. The ink in which the addresses were written had faded with 
age. The letters, directed alternately to Colonel Roseberry and to 
the Honourable Mrs. Roseberry, contained a correspondence between 
the husband and wife at a time when the Colonel’s military duties 
had obliged him to be absent from home. Mercy tied the letters up 
again, and passed on to the papers that lay next in order under 
her hand. 

These consisted of a few leaves pinned together, and headed (in a 
woman’s handwriting), “ My Journal at Rome.” A brief examination 
showed that the journal had been written by Miss Roseberry, and that 
it was mainly devoted to a record of the last days of her father’s life. 

After replacing the journal and the correspondence in the case 
the one paper left on the table was a letter. The envelope—which 
was unclosed—bore this address: “Lady Janet Roy, Mablethorpe 
House, Kensington, London.” Mercy took the enclosure from the 
open envelope. ‘The first lines she read informed her that she had 
found the Colonel’s letter of introduction, presenting his daughter to 
her protectress on her arrival in England. 

Mercy read the letter through. It was described by the writer as 
the last effort of a dying man. Colonel Roseberry wrote affectionately 
of his daughter's merits, and regretfully of hér neglected education— 
ascribing the latter to the pecuniary losses which had forced him to 
emigrate to Canada in the character of a poor man. Fervent expres- 
sions of gratitude followed, addressed to Lady Janet. ‘I owe it to 
you,” the letter concluded, “that I am dying with my mind at ease 
about the future of my darling girl. To your generous protection I 
commit the one treasure I have left to me on earth. Through your 
long lifetime you have nobly used your high rank and your great 
fortune as a means of doing good. I believe it will not be counted 
among the least of your virtues hereafter, that you comforted the last 
hours of an old soldier by opening your heart and your home to his 
friendless child.” 


So the letter ended. Mercy laid it down with a a heart. 
VOL. XXXVI. 
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What a chance the poor girl had lost! A woman of rank and 
fortune waiting to receive her—a woman so merciful and so generous 
that the father’s mind had been easy about the daughter on his 
death-bed—and there the daughter lay, beyond the reach of Lady 
Janet’s kindness, beyond the need of Lady Janet’s help! 

The French captain’s writing materials were left on the table. 
Mercy turned the letter over so that she might write the news of 
Miss Roseberry’s death on the blank page at the end. She was 
still considering what expressions she should use, when the sound of 
complaining voices from the next room caught her ear. The wounded 
men left behind were moaning for help—the deserted soldiers were 
losing their fortitude at last. 

She entered the kitchen. <A cry of delight welcomed her appear- 
ance—the mere sight of her composed the men. From one straw 
bed to another she passed with comforting words that gave them 
hope, with skilled and tender hands that soothed their pain. They 
kissed the hem ‘of her black dress, they called her their guardian 
angel, as the beautiful creature moved among them, and bent over 
their hard pillows her gentle compassionate face. “I will be with 
you when the Germans come,” she said, as she left them to return to 
her. unwritten letter. ‘Courage, my poor fellows! you are not 
deserted by your nurse.” 

“ Courage, madam !” the men replied; “and God bless you!” 

If the firing had been resumed at that moment—if a shell had 
struck her dead in the act of succouring the afilicted; what Christian 
judgment would have hesitated to declare that there was a place for 
this woman in Heaven? But, if the war ended and left her still 
living, where was the place for her on earth? Where were her 
prospects? Where was her home? 

She returned to the letter. Instead, however, of seating herself to 
write, she stood by the table, absently looking down at the morsel 
of paper. 

A strange fancy had sprung to life in her mind on re-entering the 
room; she herself smiled faintly at the extravagance of it. What if 
she were to ask Lady Janet Roy to let her supply Miss Roseberry’s 
place? She had met with Miss Roseberry under critical cireum- 
stances; and she had done for her all that one woman could do to 
help another. There was in this circumstance some little claim to 
notice, perhaps, if Lady Janet had no other companion and reader in 
view. Suppose she ventured to plead her own cause—what would 
the noble and merciful lady do? She would write back, and say, 
“Send me references to your character, and I will sce what can be 
done.” Her character! Her references! Mercy laughed bitterly, 
and sat down to write in the fewest words all that was needed from 
her—a plain statement of the facts. 
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No! Nota line could she put on the paper. That fancy of hers 
was not to be dismissed at will. Her mind was perversely busy now, 
with an imaginative picture of the beauty of Mablethorpe House and 
the comfort and elegance of the life that was led there. Once more 
she thought of the chance which Miss Roseberry had lost. Unhappy 
creature! what a home would have been open to her if the shell had 
only fallen on the side of the window instead of on the side of 
the yard ! 


Mercy pushed the letter away from her, and walked impatiently to 
and fro in the room. 

The perversity in her thoughts was not to be mastered in that way. 
Her mind only abandoned one useless train of reflection to occupy 
itself with another. She was now looking by anticipation at her own 
future. What were her prospects (if she lived through it) when the war 
was over? ‘The experience of the past delineated with pitiless fidelity 
the dreary scene. Go where she might, do what she might, it would 
end always in the same way. Curiosity and admiration excited by 
her beauty; inquiries made about her; the story of the past dis- 
covered ; Society charitably sorry for her; Society generously sub- 
scribing for her; and still, through all the years of her life, the 
same result in the end—the shadow of the old disgrace surrounding 
her as with a pestilence ; isolating her among other women ; branding 
her, even when she had earned her pardon in the sight of God, with 
the mark of an indelible disgrace in the sight of man: there was the 
prospect! And she was only five-and-twenty last birthday ; she was 
in the prime of her health and her strength ; she might live, in the 
course of nature, fifty years more! 


She stopped again at the bedside; she looked again at the face of 
the corpse. 

To what end had the shell struck [the woman who had some hope 

in her life and spared the woman who had none? The words she 
had herself spoken to Grace Roseberry came back to her as she 
thought of it. “If I only had your chance! If I only had {your 
reputation and your prospects!” And there was the chance wasted ! 
there were the enviable prospects thrown away! It was almost mad- 
dening to contemplate that result, feeling her own position as she 
felt it. In the bitter mockery of despair, she bent over the lifeless 
figure, and spoke to it as if it had ears to hear her. “Oh!” she 
said, longingly, “if you could be Mercy Merrick, and if I could be 
Grace Roseberry, now !” : 
The instant the words passed her lips, che started into an erect 
Position. She stood by the bed, with her eyes staring wildly into 
empty space ; with her brain in a flame; with her heart beating as if 
it would stifle her. “If you could be Mercy Merrick and if I could 
be Grace Roseberry, now!” In one breathless moment the thought 
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assumed a new development in her mind. In one breathless moment 
the conviction struck her like an electric shock. She might be Grace 
Roseberry if she dared! There was absolutely nothing to stop her 
from presenting herself to Lady Janet Roy under Grace’s name and 
in Grace’s place ! . 

What were the risks? Where was the weak point in the scheme ? 

Grace had said it herself in so many words—she and Lady Janet 
had never seen each other. Her friends were in Canada; her rela- 
tions in England were dead. Mercy knew the place in which she 
had lived—the place called Port Logan—as well as she had known it 
herself. Mercy had only to read the manuscript journal to be able to 
answer any questions relating to the visit to Rome and to Colonel 
Roseberry’s death. She had no accomplished lady to personate: 
Grace had spoken herself—her father’s letter spoke also in the 
plainest terms—of her neglected education. Everything, literally 
everything, was in the lost woman’s favour. The people with whom 
she had been connected in the ambulance had gone, to return no 
more. Her own clothes were on Miss Roseberry at that moment— 
marked with her own name. Miss Roseberry’s clothes, marked with 
her name, were drying, at Mercy’s disposal, in the next room. The 
way of escape from the unendurable humiliation of her present life, 
lay open before her at last. What a prospect it was! A new 
identity, which she might own anywhere! a new name, which was 
beyond reproach! a new past life, into which all the world might 
search, and be welcome! Her colour rose, her eyes sparkled; she 
had never been so irresistibly beautiful as she looked, at the moment 
when the new future disclosed itself, radiant with new hope. 

She waited a minute, until she could look at her own daring project 
from another point of view. Where was the harm of it? what did 
her conscience say ? 

As to Grace, in the first place. What injury was she doing to a 
woman who was dead? The question answered itself. No injury to 
the woman. No injury to her relations. Her relations were dead 
also. 

As to Lady Janet, in the second place. If she served her new 
mistress faithfully ; if she filled her new sphere honourably; if she 
was diligent under instruction and grateful for kindness—if, in one 
word, she was all that she might be and would be in the heavenly 
peace and security of that new life—what injury was she doing to 
_Lady Janet? Once more, the question answered itself. She might, 
and would, give Lady Janet cause to bless the day when she first 
entered the house. 

She snatched up Colonel Roseberry’s letter, and put it into the 
case with the other papers. The opportunity was before her; the 
chances were all in her fayour; her conscience said nothing against 
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trying the daring scheme. 
do it!” 

Something jarred on her finer sense, something offended her better 
nature, as she put the case into the pocket of her dress. She had 
decided, and yet she was not at ease; she was not quite sure of 
having fairly questioned her conscience yet. What if she laid the 
letter-case on the table again, and waited until her excitement had 
all cooled down, and then put the contemplated project soberly on its 
trial before her own sense of right and wrong ? 

She thought once—and hesitated. Before she could think twice, 
the distant tramp of marching footsteps and the distant clatter of 
horses hoofs were wafted to her on the night air. The Germans 
were entering the village! In a few minutes more they would appear 
in the cottage; they would summon her to give an account of her- 
self. There was no time for waiting until ‘she was composed again. 
Which should it be—the new life, as Grace Roseberry ? or the old 
life, as Mercy Merrick ? 

She looked for the last time at the bed. Grace’s course was run; 
Grace’s future was at her disposal. Her resolute nature, forced to a 
choice on the instant, held by the daring alternative. She persisted 
in the determination to take Grace's place. 


309 
She decided then and there—“I'il 


The tramping footsteps of the Germans came nearer and nearer. 
The voices of the officers were audible, giving the words of command. 

She seated herself at the table, waiting steadily for what was to 
come. 

The ineradicable instinct of the sex directed her eyes to her dress, 
before the Germans appeared. Looking it over to see that it was in 
perfect order, her eyes fell upon the red cross on her left shoulder. 
In a moment it struck her that her nurse’s costume might involve her 
in a needless risk. It associated her with a public position ; it might 
lead to inquiries at a later time, and those inquiries might betray her. 

She looked round. The grey cloak which she had lent to Grace 
attracted her attention. She took it up, and covered herself with it 
from head to foot. 

The cloak was just arranged round her when she heard the outer 
door thrust open, and voices speaking in a strange tongue, and arms 
grounded in the room behind her. Should she wait to be discovered ? 
or should she show herself of her own accord? It was less trying to 
such a nature as hers to show herself than to wait. She advanced to 


. enter the kitchen. The canvas curtain, as she stretched out her hand 


to it, was suddenly drawn back from the other side, and three men 
confronted her in the open doorway, 
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Carter Y. 
THE GERMAN SURGEON. 


Tue youngest of the three strangers—judging by features, com- 
plexion, and manner—was apparently an Englishman. He wore a 
military cap and military boots, but was otherwise dressed as a civilian. 
Next to him stood an officer in Prussian uniform, and next to the 
officer was the third and the oldest of the party. He also was dressed 
in uniform, but his appearance was far from being suggestive of the 
appearance of a military man. He halted on one foot, he stooped 
at the shoulders, and instead of a sword at his side he carried a stick 
in his hand. After looking sharply through a large pair of tortoise- 
shell spectacles, first at Mercy, then at the bed, then all round the 
room, he turned with a cynical composure of manner to the Prussian 
officer, and broke the silence in these words: 

“ A woman ill on the bed; another woman in attendance on her, 
and no one else in the room. Any necessity, major, for setting a 
guard here ?” 

“No necessity,” answered the major. He wheeled round on his 
heel and returned to the kitchen. The German surgeon advanced a 
little, led by his professional instinct, in the direction of the bedside. 
The young Englishman, whose eyes had remained riveted in admi- 
ration on Mercy, drew the, canvas screen over the doorway, and re- 
spectfully addressed her in the French language. 

“ May I ask if I am speaking to a French lady ?” he said. 

“Tam an Englishwoman,” Mercy replied. 

The surgeon heard the answer. Stopping short on his way to the 
bed, he pointed to the recumbent figure on it, and said to Mercy, in 
good English, spoken with a strong German accent— 

“Can I be of any use there?” 

His manner was ironically courteous, his harsh voice was pitched 
in one sardonic monotony of tone. Mercy took an instantaneous dis- 
like to this hobbling, ugly old man, staring at her rudely through his 
great tortoiseshell spectacles. 

“You can be of no use, sir,” she said, shortly. “The lady was 
killed when your troops shelled this cottage.” 

The Englishman started, and looked compassionately towards the 
bed. ‘The German refreshed himself with a pinch of snuff, and put 
another question : 

“Has the body been examined by a medical man?” he asked. 
Mercy ungraciously limited her reply to the one necessary word “ Yes.” 

The present surgeon was not a man.to be daunted by a lady’s dis- 
approval of him. He went on with his questions. 

“ Who has examined the body ?” he inquired next. 
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Mercy answered, “ The doctor attached to the French ambulance.” 

The German grunted in contemptuous disapproval of all Frenchmen 

and all French institutions. The Englishman seized his first oppor- 
tunity of addressing himself to Mercy once more. 

“Ts the lady a countrywoman of ours ?” he asked gently. 

Mercy considered before she answered him. With the object she 
had in view, there might be serious reasons for speaking with extreme 
caution when she spoke of Grace. 

“T believe so,” she said. “We met here by accident. I know 
nothing of her.” 

** Not even her name ?” inquired the German surgeon. 

Mercy’s resolution was hardly equal yet to giving her own name 
openly as the name of Grace. She took refuge in flat denial. 

“Not even her name,” she repeated obstinately. 

The old man stared at her more rudely than ever—considered with 
himself—and took the candle from the table. He hobbled back to 
the bed, and examined the figure laid on it in silence. The English- 
man continued the conversation, no longer concealing the interest 
that he felt in the beautiful woman who stood before him. 

“Pardon me,” he said; “you are very young to be alone in war 
time, in such a place as this.” 

The sudden outbreak of a disturbance in the kitchen relieved Mercy 
from any immediate necessity for answering him. She heard the 
voices of the wounded men raised in feeble remonstrance, and the 
harsh command of the foreign officers, bidding them be silent. The 
generous instincts of the woman instantly prevailed over every per- 
sonal consideration imposed on her by the position which she had 
assumed. Reckless whether she betrayed herself or not as nurse 
in the French ambulance, she instantly drew aside the canvas to enter 
the kitchen. A German sentinel barred the way to her, and an- 
nounced, in his own language, that no strangers were admitted. The 
Englishman, politely interposing, asked if she had any special object 
in wishing to enter the room. 

“The poor Frenchmen !” she said earnestly, her heart upbraiding 
her for having forgotten them. “The poor wounded Frenchmen !” 

The German surgeon advanced from the bedside, and took the 
matter up before the Englishman could say a word more. 

“You have nothing to do with the wounded Frenchmen,” he 
croaked, in the harshest notes of his voice. ‘The wounded French- 
men are my business, and not yours. They are our prisoners, and 
they are being moved to owr ambulance. I am Ignatius Wetzel, 
chief of the medical staff—and I tell you this. Hold your tongue.” 
He turned to the sentinel, and added in German, “ Draw the curtain 


again; and if the woman persists, put her back into this room with 
your own hand.” 
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Mercy attempted to remonstrate. The Englishman respectfully 
took her arm, and drew her out of the sentinel’s reach. 

“Tt is useless to resist,” he said. “The German discipline never 
gives way. There is not the least need to be uneasy about the 
Frenchmen. The ambulance, under Surgeon Wetzel, is admirably 
administered. I answer for it, the men will be well treated.” He 
saw the tears in her eyes as he spoke; his admiration for her rose 
higher and higher. “ Kind as well as beautiful,” he thought. “What 
a charming creature !” 

“Well!” said Ignatius Wetzel, eyeing Mercy sternly through his 
spectacles, ‘“ Are you satisfied? And will you hold your tongue ?” 

She yielded: it was plainly useless to persist. But for the sur- 
geon’s resistance, her devotion to the wounded men might have 
stopped her on the downward way that she was going. If she could 
only have been absorbed again, mind and body, in her good work as 
a nurse, the temptation might even yet have found her strong enough 
to resist it. The fatal severity of the German discipline had snapped 
asunder the last tie that bound her to her better self. Her face 
hardened as she walked away proudly from Surgeon Wetzel, and took 
a chair. 

The Englishman followed her, and reverted to the question of her 
present situation in the cottage. 

“Don’t suppose that I want to alarm you,” he said. “ There is, I 
repeat, no need to be anxious about the Frenchmen, but there is 
serious reason for anxiety on your own account. ‘The action will be 
renewed round this village by daylight; you ought really to be in 
a place of safety. Iam an officer in the English army—my name is 
Horace Holmeroft. I shall be delighted to be of use to you, and I 
can be of use, if you will let me. May I ask if you are travelling ?” 

Mercy gathered the cloak which concealed her nurse’s dress more 
closely round her, and committed herself silently to her first overt 
act of deception. She bowed her head in the affirmative. 

“ Are you on your way to England ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tn that case, I can pass you through the German lines, and for- 
ward you at once on your journey.” 

Mercy looked at him in unconcealed surprise. His strongly-felt 
interest in her was restrained within the strictest limits of good 
breeding: he was unmistakably a gentleman. Did he really mean 
what he had just said ? 

“You can pass me through the German lines?” she repeated. 
“ You must possess extraordinary influence, sir, to be able to do that.” 

Mr. Horace Holmcroft smiled. 

“T possess the influence that no one can resist,” he answered—“ the 
influence of the Press. I am serving here as war-correspondent of one 
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of our great English newspapers. If I ask him, the commanding 
officer will grant you a pass. He is close to this cottage. What do 
you say ?” 

She summoned her resolution—not without difficulty, even now— 
and took him at his word. 

“T gratefully accept your offer, sir.” 

He advanced a step towards the kitchen, and stopped. 

“Tt may be well to make the application as privately as possible,” 
he said. “I shall be questioned if I pass through that room. Is 
there no other way out of the cottage ?” 

Mercy showed him the door leading into the yard. He bowed— 
and left her. 

She looked furtively towards the German surgeon. Ignatius 
Wetzel was again at the bed, bending over the body, and apparently 
absorbed in examining the wound which had been inflicted by the 
shell. Mercy’s instinctive aversion to the old man increased tenfold 
now that she was left alone with him. She withdrew uneasily to the 
window, and looked out at the moonlight. 

Had she committed herself to the fraud? Hardly, yet. She had 
committed herself to returning to England—nothing more. There 
was no necessity, thus far, which forced her to present herself at 
Mablethorpe House, in Grace’s place. There was still time to re- 
consider her resolution—still time to write the account of the accident, 
as she had proposed, and to send it with the letter-case to Lady Janet 
Roy. Suppose she finally decided on taking this course, what was to 
become of her when she found herself in England again? There was 
no alternative open, but to apply once more to her friend the Matron. 
There was nothing for her to do but to return to the Refuge! 

The Refuge! The Matron! What past association with these 
two was now presenting itself uninvited, and taking the foremost 
place in her mind? Of whom was she now thinking, in that strange 
place, and at that crisis in her life? Of the man whose words had 
found their way to her heart, whose influence had strengthened and 
comforted her, in the chapel of the Refuge. One of the finest passages 
in his sermon had been especially devoted by Julian Gray to warn- 
ing the congregation whom he addressed against the degrading in- 
fluences of falsehood and deceit. The terms in which he had appealed 
to the miserable women round him—terms of sympathy and encourage- 
ment never addressed to them before—came back to Mercy Merrick 
as if she had heard them an hour since. She turned deadly pale as 
they now pleaded with her once more. “Oh!” she whispered to 
herself, as she thought of what she had purposed and planned ; “ what 
have I done? what have I done ?” 

She turned from the window with some vague idea in her mind of 
following Mr. Holmecroft and calling him back, As she faced the 
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bed again, she also confronted Ignatius Wetzel. He was just stepping 
forward to speak to her, with a white handkerchief—the handkerchief 
which she had lent to Grace—held up in his hand. 

“T have found this in her pocket,” he said. “Here is her name 
written on it. She must be a countrywoman of yours.” He read 
the letters marked on the handkerchief with some difficulty. “Her 
name is—Mercy Merrick.” 

His lips had said it—not hers! He had given her the name. 

“¢ Mercy Merrick’ is an English name?” pursued Ignatius Wetzel, 
with his eyes steadily fixed on her. “Is it not so?” 

The hold on her mind of the past association with Julian Gray 
began to relax. One present and pressing question now possessed itself 
of the foremost place in her thoughts. Should she correct the error 
into which the German had fallen? The time had come—to speak, 
and assert her own identity; or to be silent, and commit herself to the 
fraud. 

Horace Holmeroft entered the room again, at the moment when 
Surgeon Wetzel’s staring eyes were still fastened on her, waiting for 
her reply. 

“T have not overrated my interest,” he said pointing to a little slip 
of paper in his hand. “Here is the pass. Have you got pen and 
ink? I must fill up the form.” 

Mercy pointed to the writing materials on the table. Horace seated 
himself, and dipped the pen in the ink. 

“ Pray don’t think that I wish to intrude myself into your affairs,” 
he said. “I am obliged to ask you one or two plain questions. 
What is your name ?” 

A sudden trembling seized her. She supported herself against the 
foot of the bed. Her whole future existence depended on her answer. 
She was incapable of uttering a word. 

Ignatius Wetzel stood her friend for once. His croaking voice 
filled the empty gap of silence exactly at the right time. He doggedly 
held the handkerchief under her eyes. He obstinately repeated, 
“‘ Mercy Merrick is an English name. Is it not so?” 

Horace Holmeroft looked up from the table. ‘“ Mercy Merrick ?” 
he said. ‘ Who is Mercy Merrick ?” 

Surgeon Wetzel pointed to the corpse on the bed. 

“T have found the name on the handkerchief,” he said. ‘‘ This lady, 
it seems, had not curiosity enough to look for the name of her own | 
countrywoman.” He made that mocking allusion to Mercy with a 
tone which was almost a tone of suspicion, and a look which was 
almost a look of contempt. Her quick temper instantly resented the 
diseourtesy of which she had been made the object. The irritation of 
the moment—so often do the most trifling motives determine the most 
serious human actions—decided her on the course that she should 
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pursue. She turned her back scornfully on the rude old man, and left 
him in the delusion that he had discovered the dead woman’s name. 

Horace returned to the business of filling up the form. 

“Pardon me for pressing the question,” he said. “You know what 
German discipline is by this time. What is your name ?” 

She answered him recklessly, defiantly, without fairly realising 
what she was doing, until it was done. 

“Grace Roseberry,” she said. 

The words were hardly out of her mouth, before she would have 
given everything she possessed in the world to recall them. 

“Miss ?” asked Horace, smiling. 

She could only answer him by bowing her head. 

He wrote, “‘ Miss Grace Roseberry ”—reflected for a moment—and 
then added interrogatively, “ Returning to her friends in England ?” 
Her friends in England! Mercy’s heart swelled: she silently replied 
by another sign. He wrote the words after the name, and shook the 
sand box over the wet ink, ‘That will be enough,” he said, rising 
and presenting the pass to Mercy ; “I will see you through the lines 
myself, and arrange for your being sent on by the railway. Where 
is your luggage ?” 

Mercy pointed towards the front door of the building. “In a shed 
outside the cottage,” she answered. “It is not much; I can do 
everything for myself if the sentinel will let me pass through the 
kitchen.” 

Horace pointed to the paper in her hand. ‘ Youcan go where you 
like now,” he said. “Shall I wait for you here, or outside ?” 

Mercy glanced distrustfully at Ignatius Wetzel. He had resumed 
his endless examination of the body on the bed. If she left him 
alone with Mr. Holmcroft there was no knowing what the hateful 
old man might not say of her. She answered, ‘‘ Wait for me outside, 
if you please.” 

The sentinel drew back with a military salute, at the sight of the 
pass. All the French prisoners had been removed ; there were not more 
than half-a-dozen Germans in the kitchen, and the greater part of 
them were asleep. Mercy took Grace Roseberry’s clothes from the 
corner in which they had been left to dry, and made for the shed, 
a rough structure of wood, built out from the cottage wall. At the 
front door she encountered a second sentinel, and showed her pass for 
the second time. She” spoke to this man; asking him if he under- 
stood French. He answered that he understood a little. Mercy gave 
him a piece of money, and said, “I am going to pack up my luggage 
in the shed. Be kind enough to see that nobody disturbs me.” The 
sentinel saluted, in token that he understood. Mercy disappeared in 
the dark interior of the shed. 

Left alone with Surgeon Wetzel, Horace noticed the strange old 
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man still bending intently over the English lady who had been 
killed by the shell. 

“Anything remarkable,” he asked, “in the manner of that poor 
creature’s death ?” 

“ Nothing to put in a newspaper,” retorted the cynic, pursuing his 
investigations as attentively as ever. 

“Interesting to a doctor—eh?” said Horace. 

“Yes. Interesting to a doctor,” was the gruff reply. 

Horace good-humouredly accepted the hint implied in those words. 
He quitted the room by the door leading into the yard, and waited 
for the charming Englishwoman as he had been instructed, outside 
the cottage. 

Left by himself, Ignatius Wetzel, after a first cautious look all 
round him, opened the upper part of Grace’s dress, and laid his left hand 
on her heart. Taking a little steel instrument from his waistcoat 
pocket with the other hand, he applied it carefully to the wound— 
raised a morsel of the broken and depressed bone of the skull, and 
waited for the result. “Aha!” he cried, addressing with a terrible 
gaiety the senseless creature under hishands. “The Frenchman says 
you are dead, my dear—does he? The Frenchman is a Quack! The 
Frenchman is an Ass!” He lifted his head, and called into the 
kitchen. “Max!” A sleepy young German, covered with a dresser’s 
apron from his chin to his feet, drew the curtain, and waited for his 
instructions. “ Bring me my black bag,” said Ignatius Wetzel. Having 
given that order, he rubbed his hands cheerfully and shook himself 
likea dog. “Now I am quite happy,” croaked the terrible old man, 
with his fierce eyes leering sidelong at the bed. “My dear dead 
Englishwoman, I would not have missed this meeting with you for 
all the money I have in the world. Ha! you infernal French Quack, 
you callitdeath, do you? I call it suspended animation from pressure 
on the brain!” 

Max appeared with the black bag. 

Ignatius Wetzel selected two fearful instruments, bright and new, 
and hugged them to his bosom. “ My little boys,” he said tenderly, 
as if they were two children; “my blessed little boys, come to 
work!” He turned to the assistant. “Do you remember the battle 
of Solferino, Max—and the Austrian soldier I operated on for a wound 
on the head ?” 

The assistant’s sleepy eyes opened wide; he was evidently interested. 
“T remember,” he said. ‘ I held the candle.” 

The master led the way to the bed. 

‘J am not satisfied with the result of that operation at Solferino,” 
he said; “I have wanted to try again ever since. It’s true that I 
saved the man’s life, but I failed to give him back his reason along 
with i, It might have been something wrong in the operation, or it 
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might have been something wrong in the man. Whichever it was, 
he will live and die mad. Now look here, my little Max, at this dear 
young lady on the bed. She gives me just what I wanted ; here is 
the case at Solferino, once more. You shall hold the candle again, 
my good boy ; stand there, and look with all your eyes. I am going 
to try if I can save the life and the reason too, this time.” 

He tucked up the cuffs of his coat and began the operation. As 
his fearful instruments touched Grace’s head, the voice of the sentinel 
at the néarest outpost was heard, giving the word in German which 
_ permitted Mercy to take the first step on her journey to England : 

“Pass the English lady !” 

The operation proceeded. The voice of the sentinel at the next 
post was heard more faintly, in its turr : 

“Pass the English lady !” 

The operation ended. Ignatius Wetzel held up his hand for 
silence and put his ear ciose to the patient’s mouth. 

The first trembling breath of returning life fluttered over Grace 
Roseberry’s lips, and touched the old man’s wrinkled cheek. “Aha!” 
he cried. “Good girl! you breathe—you live!” As he spoke, the 
voice of the sentinel at the final limit of the German lines (barely 
audible in the distance) gave the word for the last time: 

“ Pass the English lady !” 


THE END OF THE FIRST SCENE, 
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A Prose Pastoral. 


I am sitting in a room twelve fect long by eight fect wide, and six 
and a half in height. The floor, the roof, the walls, the door, are of 


plain deal, just as it comes from the hand of the joiner. It is neither . 


painted, varnished, nor dyed, but is of the honest heart of sturdy fir, 
untouched and unadorned. Of planed deal, too, is my little bedstead, 
of planed deal my tiny chest of drawers, of planed deal my one 
solitary chair. A small looking-glass, in a frame of deal of similar 
manulacture, hangs against one of the wooden walls. ‘There is no 
other simulation even of ornament in this primitive chamber, unless 
I am to count as such the rough nails which are driven into the 
boarding here and there, for me to hang my garments on, or—some 
will be disposed to suggest—myself. Is there no washhandstand ? 
Yes, there is; the top of the chest-of-drawers answers that purpose. 
In one wooden wall a good straight square is cut, and into that a 
window, opening down the centre, continental fashion, has been let, 
and hung on hinges. That is all. 

What have I done, some will ask, to deserve so hard a lot? Have 
I turned monk, or have I been sent to a reformatory ? Neither, most 
assuredly ; and strange as it may sound, I am in my senses; and yet 
I would not exchange the room I have been describing for the superba 
civium potentiorum limina, for all the buhl and ormolu, all the gilt 
and satin, all the purple and fine linen, all the perfumed boudoirs 
and delicately tricked-out dressing-rooms of Mayfair. 

Come to the window—the little window of which I spoke. I am 
on tho second storey, and immediately below me is a garden in which 
it is difficult to say whether lettuces or roses predominate. The 
latter would not carry off the palm against Mr. Paul at the Horticul- 
tural. That may be granted; but was sweeter fragrance ever diffused 
from bush or briar? It is but a little bit of an enclosure, yet it is 
hard to say, even at this distance, whether it be a wall or only an 
accidental accumulation of stones that hems it in. For on this side 
the lettuces and the roses grow delightfully rank, and just over the 
top of the wall, if wall it be, is green meadow, dimpled with wild 
flowers. The meadow slopes down so rapidly that, even from this, the 
second storey, one cannot follow it far. Beyond that is only what 
you can guess at, for you see nothing. It is dip, gulf, ravine, gully, 
anything you like to imagine. Nay, but you must fill it; for listen ! 
is it not already filled? It is filled with music, the music of a per- 
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petual stream. I strain my eyes to get a glimpse of it, for hearing, 
one always tries to see; but for the moment it is impossible. Does 
it matter, though? Look up. Facing me and within arrow-shot, 
rises from the hidden ravine a sloping, or, should I not say? scaling 
bank of turf, than which no lawn in lovely England was ever more 
green, more velvety, or apparently—but that is the beautiful delusion 
engendered of size and distance—more closely and smoothly shaven. 
The scythe touches it sometimes, but only twice, or at most thrice a 
year, and browsing goats do the rest. Up—up—up—ever higher it 
ascends, and soon it begins to be dotted with fir trees, glorious in 
height, perfect in form, exquisite in symmetry, single specimens that 
would make the fortune of a country house at home. Then two, 
three, four, and even more, are clumped and clustered together, with 
beautiful seas of sloping lawny meadow sweeping round them. By- 
and-by the feathery cone-shaped sky-aspiring creatures huddle closer 
and closer, and leave no room for smooth rounded sward, but admit 
only of bright green brushwood between their lower stems and 
branches—brushwood that looks all the greener for the set sombre 
darkness of their own compact foliage. But even at that height the 
emerald meadow runs up wedgewise, here and there, into the forest 
slope, and makes a bay of sparkling green against the curved dusky 
shore. Sometimes it is the forest that plays the part of promontory, 
pushes itself downwards, leaving deep creeks of laughing sward on 
either side. In one of these I see a shepherd boy, and a couple of 
shagey goats, that ever and anon take pity on his childhood, and 
leave off browsing for a while to play with him. In another a girl, a 
very little girl, is tossing about some grass. The pungent aroma has 
come across the ravine, and I smell the sweet fresh hay. 

So, following the face of the soaring hill confronting us, what a 
height we have got! At the very summit are the tall leaders of the 
tall firs, distinct as church spires, and, like them, pointing up to 
heaven. Beyond them—it seems not so very much beyond them— 
is the sky, blue above the green, and ever and anon a “ trailing cloud 
of glory.” That at the summit, I say. But if I follow the slope of 
the hill—not where it faces me, and asI have described it, but con- 
siderably to the left—when the eye has got a little way down, it sees 
what is neither cloud nor sky, but cold grey rock, peering above and 
beyond the tips of the firs. They are high enough; how high, then, 
must it be! It seems as though what I see of it is not more than six 
or seven yards; but in its scarred and jagged face are small blobs of 
white. Down—down—down—slope the firs, and as they do so, more 
and more cold grey rock comes into sight, and more and more patches 
of white. Then, suddenly just as the firs reach the foot of their descent, 
there is a huge barrier of irregularly terraced concave rock, down which 
white cataracts are tumbling; and where the cataracts, high up, cease 
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as such, the rocky barrier broadens out still more, grows more and more 
irregular, and towering boldly to the clouds, aye, and beyond them, 
shows all its hoary furrows filled with perpetual snow. One fold of 
its enormous bosom holds an unmelting glacier, whose movement is 
as slow though sure, and whose years are as enduring, as Time, the 
eldest child of the gods. 

Where amI then? Is it necessary to be a recluse or a felon, to 
see such sights as these? I am in a bona fide Swiss chdlet ; not the 
brick-and-mortar, plaster-and-stucco edifice of much pretentiousness 
evoked from Swiss greed by British luxury. My chdlet is, like my 
little room, all of wood, plain wood. The external walls, some seven 
inches in thickness, and projecting eaves or gables about seven feet in 
width, combine to shut out sultrv or inclement weather. But the 
1ong low room where i take my meais differs in no respect from 
my own tiny snuggery. And the meals? asks somebody. Yes, the 
meals. It is a most proper and pertinent question. I remember very 
well once observing to a mild-mannered family doctor that a certain 
revered relative had surely exhausted all the sweets of life, and that 
it would not be bitter, but indeed far better, for her to die. “She can 
no longer enjoy anything,” I said. He mused a moment, and then, 
with a truly professional smile, replied, “‘ Yes, I think she enjoys her 
dinner.” Let us then not affect superiority to one of the very pleasant 
needs of life. Theocritus, Virgil, Shenstone, did not disdain to let 
their shepherds and shepherdesses eat, and even to tell us what was 
their simple but cherished fare. Neither i in a Prose Pastoral need the 
subject beomitted. 

It is supper-time, the close of the day, when, with the a of the 
worthy Mr. Beattie, though it may be true that the hamlet is still, 
nevertheless mortals something more than “ the sweets of forgetfulness 
prove.” The sweets of hunger are not to be despised, especially when 
hunger is met with what I now see before me. A huge white bowl, 
big as a family punch-bowl when families were not yet too genteel to 
drink punch, stands nearly full to the brim with purple bilberries 
drowned in their own sweet juice, after having been well stewed, 
sugared, and allowed to grow cold. Cheek by jowl to it is another 
bowl, equally big, equally burly, equally full, and it holds mountain 
strawberries. ‘The gentleman who was invited to dine a second time, 
though compelled to confess that he was not hungry, could yet thank 
God that he was very greedy; and I think those two bowls would 
awaken ravenous feelings in the mucous membrane of the most con- 
firmed and sickly dyspeptic. But I have not yet exhausted the 
catalogue of temptations. There is yet a third big white bowl, but it 
is as white inside as out. Imagine not for that that it is empty ; it is 
choke-full of whipped cream, which froths up even above the brim. If 
whipped cream pleaseth you not, then have it unwhipped; for there 
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in a jolly brown jug it stands, just skimmed from milk of long standing. 
Towering high above it are enormous jugs of milk, new, sweet, soft, 
rich, and just brought down from the higher pastures, where alone, in 
summer time, the cows are always feeding. It is a truly Scriptural 
country, for it does indeed flow with milk and honey. There is honey 
in solid blocks, that is to say, comb and all; and there is honey, liquid, 
golden, the sweetest syrup in the world, a match for Hymettus or 
Hybla. Bread there is galore, new, if you like it, yesterday’s, if it 
suits you better, pains sucrés, or buns, and fanciful biscuits baked in a 
mountain oven. There is tea too, and yet more solid food; but we 
order these away, for they are not pastoral. On such unsophisticated 
but delicious fare, what can slumbers be but light and dreamless? And 
morning brings appetite renewed. Milk, butter, cream, petits pains 
again, eggs, and excellent coffee, constitute my breakfast. Yesterday 
there were no eggs. Suddenly Salome—for that is the name of our 
neat-handed Phyllis—rushed in with the news, “ On a trouvé un !”— 
“One has been found.” I heard a simultaneous cackling, and doubtless 
a worthy old hen had been induced to do her duty at once and without 
unnecessary delay. 

To some, dinner is a yet more important matter. Will a fair soup, 
two dishes of very tolerable meat, abundance of vegetables, and again 
boundless fruit and cream, content them? If not, let them remain in 
Tyburnia. The mountains have no need of them. And for all this 
profuse dairy food, for bed, board, and the attentions of the amiable 
Salome, I disburse three francs and a half, or less than three shillings 
per diem. Even in a Prose Pastoral the piper must be paid. But this 
is all he asks. 

Come to my window again. We have scanned the fir-clad slope 
immediately opposite to us, and have cast brief and reverential glances 
at the awful mountain-crags, seamed with gigantic scars and zigzag 
scratches, and their cyclopean folds choked with eternal snow. But let 
us look first to the right, and then, craning our necks, round to the 
left, beyond where the amphitheatre of bare grey mountain climbs the 


sky; and what do we see? A beautiful world of broken meadowy 


pant, sinuous, well watered, and dotted with clumps of deciduous 
foliage. It is all studded with dwellings, not close and regular as 
suburban villas—Pan and all the pastoral gods forbid !—but stuck 
here and there, just as you would place them had you the arranging 
of it all and you studied nothing but beauty. For accident, and even 
Convenience, in primitive lands, is a great artist. Each has wrought 
artistically here, in the disposition of these innumerable dwellings. 
They are not all inhabited by man, as you may suppose, or my valley 
would indeed be too populous to be truly pastoral. You may know 
the abode of man by the presence of windows; not the plate glass 


windows of polite life, but windows good enough, after all, to let in 
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the light of heaven and to see fair things out of. But whether the 
inmate be man or beast, the building is a chalet. The shepherd calls 
his own and his herd’s dwelling by the same name. Many of the 
wooden erections, however, that are dotted over these lower and truly 
smiling slopes, are intended neither for man nor beast. That, and 
that, and that, are to house cheese, and they are called sottat. Yet 
they vary but little, in outward seeming, from the superior construction. 
The others have to hold hay ; for there is much, very much, rain here 
ever and anon, and thatching is unknown, for there is little cr no 
straw. They then are called mouzots, 

Even, however, with this explanation to help one, one would still be 
wrong in supposing that every three wooden buildings which are 
sprinkled over the broken mountain slopes represent a distinct family. 
Ye are not the only world of fashion, O ye fashionable people! “I 
believe in elder sons, and a house in town, and a house in the country,” 
Thackeray declared to be the commencement of the Creed of young 
English ladies of the nineteenth century. Many of my pastoral folks 
have three houses—chdlets, always, be it understood—each with its 
appertaining sottai and mouzot. What hateful luxury! exclaims the 


‘comfortable citizen, who has to be satisfied with a semi-detached at 


Bayswater, varied by lodgings at the sea-side, in early autumn. Not 
at all, censorious friend! ‘The homely swains and matrons of this 
mountain-guarded valley take no thought of ostentation, or even of 
change for mere change’ sake. Necessity is the mother of their 
habits, and obeying het they reap their reward. It is now, as I 
write, full summer, and many of the chdlets in the neighbourhood 
of that in which I live, and have such good cheer, are closed—shut 
up for the dead season, if you like; just as much as in August or 
September a house in Grosvenor Gardens shows you nothing but the 
shutters. 

There is a vast difference, however, between the Belgravian and the 
Bucolic. The former has followed the stream of fashion, the latter 
has followed his cows and goats. This is the season when, under 
genial summer warmth succeeding to, and often varied by, copious 
falls of rain, the strong meadows push forth their grasses and make; 
good stout stuff for the mower. All during the spring then, and all 
during the summer and early autumn, these lands must not be 
browsed. They constitute the torrid zone of these regions. The 
temperate zone is so many feet higher up, and the frigid zone ever 30 
many feet higher up again than that. During the winter the cattle 
are in the torrid zone, though there is not much that is torrid in it 
then ; but there, and there only, can they find wherewithal to sustain 
life, and the scanty food nosed out under the snow is eked out by the 
hay which, as you have heard, is made out of the grass that grows, | 
untouched by ruminant, during the spring and summer months. The 
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brute creation, the wealth of flocks and herds, being collected, all 
through winter, on these lowest slopes and in the very valley itself, 
man accompanies them, and he and his family use a dwelling 
that stands in their midst. How travel backwards and forwards when 
snow lies yards and yards deep upon the ground? how ascend the 
mountain then? Now, when the valley and the bright meadows 
hanging immediately over it, are free from all disturbance of hoof, 
the herds are far, far away up the hills, in the remotest region of all, 
gathering rosebuds while they may, nibbling the sweet short grass of 
the loftier uplands during the brief time that winter forbears from 
occupying it with his snow-white tents. 

I have spoken of the two extremes; but between them there lies 
the happy temperate sphere to which man and beast resort when the 
snow has not yet melted from the soaring summit, and equally when 
it has not yet descended and covered all but the lowliest pastures. In 
each of these zones the families of every pastoral tribe may have their 
house, their home; and a right pretty sight it is to see the periodical 
flitting which such a migratory existence entails. For the frugal 
peasant does not furnish all three of his country houses. When he 
moves from one to the other he carries his household gods—his pots 
and pans, his crockery, his linen, his chairs and tables—with him. 
His wife carries the cradle along with the baby, the go-cart, the pri- 
mitive toys, and—be not amazed—the books. “ Won't you come in 
and see my chalet ?” said a comely woman past middle age, hay-fork 
in hand, just returned from the day’s work. “My daughter told me 
to put on my best hat, for strangers were in the valley; but you see I 
did not do so, and you have caught me in my working gear. But 
won’t you sit down ?” 

Her chdlet was the pink of neatness and simple comfort. Quick to 
follow one’s eye, as these simple people nearly always are, she saw me 
casting a glance at her book-shelf. 

“ Yes, we have some books, and though at this time of the year we 
have no time for reading, in winter we get through a good many, and 
enjoy them very much. We subscribe to a circulating library at 
Geneva, and we get our books sent us by post. And then there is a 
professor at Geneva, a friend of ours—yes, I think I may call him a 
friend, though I know his station and ours are different, and he is a 
professor and we are only poor peasants—and he too lends us books. 
He and his family come here in summer sometimes, and live in our 
chalet, and eat with us, and are very happy.” 

Such was her charming story; and what wonder if such people are 
deeply smitten with the fear of the Lord which is the beginning of 
wisdom? Theirs is not a State nor even a Cantonal church, but an 
église libre, which is, however, on perfectly friendly terms with the 
original institution from which it has broken away. They give their 
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pastor an excellent house, the only one not built of wood, and £80 
per annum. So only he be popular, they send him ever and anon 
presents of cream, butter, eggs, cheese, and poultry. His sermons 
are of the practical sort, addressed to hearers abounding in good 
sense tempered by religious sentiment ; and when one of the pastoral 
tribe dies a funeral oration is delivered at the grave to the whole 
community, even children in arms assisting at the solemn function. 

Their reliance upon Heaven comes out, too, on the fagade of every 
chdlet, whereon an inscription, carved or burnt into the wood, pro- 
claims that it was built by the favour of God, whose protection in 
this world and the next is humbly asked. “Grant, O Lord, that I 
may live and pass away in the house I have built!” is acommon form 
of request. Under this petition is a statement of the year when it 
was erected, who was the mason—as we should say—and what the 
name of the man and woman, husband and wife, who caused it to be 
built. The woman is never forgotten, and, working hard as she does, 
she holds an equal place in the valley with her mate. Once ona 
time, in the feudal days, some wandering outlaws attempted to carry 
off from one of the heights full within my view a noble lady whose 
lord was away at the wars. Down came, from an opposite eminence, 
a band of gallant youths who rescued her from her gaolers, and 
placed her in a neighbouring convent, there to remain in safety till her 
lord returned. ‘To mark her gratitude, she made the little cluster of 
houses and fields to which they belonged a present of a mountain, 
partly fir-clad, and for the rest admirably adapted to pasturage; 
adding the sole condition “that the women should have their share in 
it as well as the men, and even if a woman married out of the valley 
she should not lose her rights.” Women are the equals of men here, 
and so there is no pother about female rights or wrongs. Facts are 
too strong either for antique prejudices or for brand-new agitators. 

I am standing on the very spot where the young gallants set out to 
rescue the noble dame. Itislatein the afternoon. The day, hitherto, 
has been unspeakably delicious, the air “soft as a child’s kiss,” the 
sunshine only tempered by vagrant filmy clouds. But those delicate 
wayfarers of the sky have been moving from south to north, and 
therefore they must be but the outriders of a big caravan of nebulous 
travellers, and ever and anon one hears the rumbling of the wheels of 
the unseen but surely approaching convoy. The valley runs east and 
west, shut in eastward by that amphitheatre of scarred and seamed 
grey crags, whose high-uprising crests are dappled and dimpled with 
deposits of unmelting snow, and whose bosom holds a primeval glacier, 
and westwards by a range of snowless but herbless crags which, seen 
in an afterglow, look like the outward and only remaining wall of a 
gigantic castle, built when the Lapithe and their gigantic ‘rivals 
fought in mid air. Beyond it you would think there was nothing 
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save eternal untenanted space. I am standing on the northern side 
of the valley, about a third of the way up the ascent; the northern 
and southern sides being, of course, far, far longer than those on the 
north and south, but just as inferior to these in height as they are 
superior in length. 

It is coming, the promised mist and wet of the bright and beautiful 
morning. ‘The lofty western pinnacles are suddenly draped in cloud, 
and in another instant one knows not even that they are there. At 
what a pace travels the storm! In ten minutes the whole valley is 
occupied, and down comes the rain, with scarcely a flash of lightning 
but with intermittent growls of purposeless thunder. The wind and 
the rain are at my back, and I travel towards the east, facing its 
snow-patched breadths of jagged mountain-rock, distant and far-soaring 
in themselves, but now made loftier and more distant by the deceptive 
watery haze. All at once, behind me, there is a rift in the clouds, 
and, ere I can turn to welcome it, it has called into fairy being just 
ahead of me a thing of heavenly promise, a child of tears and smiles—a 
perfect and exquisite rainbow. It is so near that I all but stand under 
it. One fair extremity of the etherial bow rests on a bright patch of 
newly-mown meadow, making it shine and glisten again with tearful 
pleasure. The other end of the airy prismatic creature touches the 
heart of a dense wood of sombre fir and pine, but floods even their 
dark countenances with a glow of glory. But, oh! the sunshine 
reaches not to those far off weeping peaks and crags and deep recesses 
of ice and snow; but even through that glittering rainbow I gaze 
upon a world of mist and gloom, wintry, melancholy, and the abode of 
sorrow. Let us hope they are phantoms, those grizzly crags now 
peering ghostlike through their misty shrouds, now drawing their 
spectral covering, once and for all, over their death-doomed heads, and 
hiding themselves in that unseen land where no man travels. 

But all afternoons in my valley are not like this one. Into my 
valley flow tributary valleys of smaller size and pretensions, tributary 
streams that swell its snow-suckled torrent ; and up these how sweet it 
is to stray when the sun, though well on his downward course, still 
beats strong and warm! Every tripping rivulet, every hastening 
cataract, is fringed on either side with its attending strip of faithful 
woodland, meandering and zigzagging even as the capricious water ; 
and when the foliage grows very dense overhead and shuts out the 
awful mountain summits, and lets through no glimpse of sky- 
challenging snow, then I can fancy myself in sweet domestic England. 
Wild flowers, such as one knows at home, and Liliputian forests of 
fern, lie about on every side. I can blow into the bells of the fox- 
glove; I can forbear to touch the modest petals of the fragile harebell. 
Mossy trunks, and the white stems of the feminine birch—demoiselle 
des foréts—call up delicious remembrances of places and people far off. 
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It is not for long, however ; for if you trace these mountain streams 
far you are pretty sure soon to emerge upon a smiling expanse of 
upland meadow, whence you can see hill and valley, an interminable 
range of peaks many-shaped, leagues of sky, and a world—a distinct 
world—of cold unsympathising glaciers. Yet it is only by degrees 
that the eye travels up to those awe-inspiring fastnesses. The fore- 
ground, that which is nigh at hand, though far above you, is so soft, so 
seductive, so tender, so full of light and reposeful joy. Now we are 
standing—having just emerged from a stream-accompanying wood— 
upon a smooth unbroken sward. The upper portion of the torrent, 
not yet traversed by us, has run away from us, so to speak, having 
made a sudden curve whilst we went straight on and ascended too as 
we went. So it has come to be far helow us, and though we still 
hear we do not see it. 

Look across, leaving the stream far, far below. What one sees is 
more like an English chase than aught else, when home park ceases to 
be park and grows wilder and less cared for. But no English chase 
ever went upwards as that one does. Instead of seeing it horizontally 
and losing it, after a little while, in the distance, one beholds this one 
set half on end, or at an angle to what would otherwise be the horizon 
of forty-five degrees, and so loses none of it ; for when it ends, it ends 
in the air. It is green as anything English, and the trees that dot it 
are English also. Are those deer that one descries? No, they are 
the mountain herds, browsing on the succulent pasture ; and as they 
browse they fill the scented air with continuous music, the music of 
their bells. It is as continuous as a carillon, and every bit as sweet. 
They might well be playing some sweet melody, for discord they never 
make. ‘The sound never ceases any more than does the deep accom- 
paniment of the travelling torrent. How far, how high the herd 
wanders! And when they feed up hill towards evening the weatherwise 
of the valley prophesy fine weather. Beyond a certain point how- 
ever they cannot go; for, after all, their trim velvety pasture-ground 
is but the lower and broader end of a tremendous mountain buttress 
that props up the naked eyclopean world which towers above. Nature 
is as ambitious as man, and nothing daunted, is ever striving to scale 
those lonely herbless heights. Up to the very top of the buttress she 
has made her ascent good, and she occupies that much without resistance 
or challenge. But that does not satisfy her. She yearns to plant her 
standard on the very topmost peak and her motto is still “ Excelsior.” 
She tries force, she tries subtlety. Now she charges the tremendous 
phalanx of stubborn rock straight in front, flinging a bit of her brave 
greenery right into the heart of it, as desperado captains have ere this 
flung their bonnets into the mid ranks of the enemy, trusting firmly 
that after that her forces will press on and not allow their colours to 
be carried off by the foe. Anon she tries to take the obstinate crag 
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in flank, and under cover of some overhanging ledge creeps on and on 
until—until she is foiled at last. For those heights are not to be 
scaled, nor need they verdure to make them beautiful. Oftenest they 
are grim and gloomy, charged with sadness and a Promethean endur- 
ance. But they smile sometimes; only, when they smile, smiles have 
passed from all other countenances. We are in the valley again, and 
the day has vanished. Vanished everywhere save on those far-off 
battlements. They are suffused with rosy light, which deepens to 
crimson, and gradually fades off into a purple glow, which seems not 
so much to suffuse as to steep them. The purple shade lasts much the 
longest, but even it goes at last, and then all is gloom. No, nof all. 
Even after the loftiest crest accepts the night a little cloud comes 
floating across it, flushed with a rosy hue, still assuring us of heaven. 

Once more I am in the hospitable chalet. Night has really fallen, 
and lights may be seen in the little windows. Not yet to rest, how- 
ever. Is not that Pan’s pipe that sounded? And surely that was 
footing of the ground? They are dancing below, the maidens of the 
valley. - Let us go and see them. One of the dancers plays a primi- 
tive instrument with her lips solely, and as she plays she dances 
likewise, the leader and soul of the frolic. It is a pas de quatre, 
though I doubt if the subscribers to “ Her Majesty’s ” would ever have 
paid much to see it. I pay nothing, but I enjoy it vastly, and wish 
that all dancing’ were as primitive and hearty as this. 

And is this only a holiday? Must this too be but little more than 
a vision, almost as brief as that of Mirza? Alas! yes. Even already 
T am in a stream of human beings anything but pastoral. They rush, 
they crush, they fume, they fret, and scramble clumsily up a ladder 
worse to climb than any mountain; and a business-like voice, the 
dissipator of a dream, calls out, “ Charing Cross or Victoria ?” 








The Man with the Nose. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, Autor or “ CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


[The details of this little story are of course imaginary, but the main 


incidents are, to the best of my belief, facts. They happened twenty, or 
more than twenty years ago. | 


Carter I. 


“ Ler us get a map and see what places look pleasantest ?” says she. 
“ As for that,” reply I, “on a map most places look equally pleasant.” 
“Never mind; get one!” 

I obey. 

“ Do you like the seaside ?” asks Elizabeth, lifting her little brown 
head and her small happy white face from the English sea-coast, along 
which her forefinger is slowly travelling. 

“Since you ask me, distinctly no,” reply I, for once venturing to 
have a decided opinion of my own, which during the last few weeks 
of imbecility I can be hardly said to have had. “I broke my last 
wooden spade five and twenty years ago. I have but a poor opinion 
of cockles—sandy red-nosed things, are not they? and the air always 
makes me bilious.” 

“Then we certainly will not go there,” says Elizabeth, laughing. 
** A bilious bridegroom! alliterative but horrible! None of our friends 
show the least eagerness to lend us their country house.” 

“Oh that God would put it into the hearts of men to take their 
wives straight home, as their fathers did,” say I, with a cross groan. 

“Tt is evident, therefore, that we must go somewhere,” returns she, 
not heeding the aspiration contained in my last speech, making her 
forefinger resume its employment, and reaching Torquay. 

“T suppose so,” say I, with a sort of sigh; “for once in our lives 
we must resign ourselves to having the finger of derision pointed at 
us by waiters and landlords.” 

“You shall leave your new portmanteau at home, and I will leave 
all my best clothes, and nobody will guess that we are bride and 
bridegroom ; they will think that we have been married—oh, ever 
since the world began” (opening her eyes very wide). 

I shake my head. “ With an old portmanteau and in rags we 
shall still have the mark of the beast upon us.” 

“Do you mind much? do you hate being ridiculous ?” asks Eliza- 
beth, meekly, rather depressed by my view of the case ; “ because if so, 
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let us go somewhere out of the way, where there will be very few 
people to laugh at us.” 

“On the contrary,” return I, stoutly, “ we will betake ourselves to 
some spot where such as we do chiefly congregate—where we shall 
be swallowed up and lost in the multitude of our fellow-sinners.” A 
pause devoted to reflection. ‘What do you say to Killarney ?” say I, 
cheerfully. 

“There are a great many fleas there, I believe,” replies Elizabeth, 
slowly ; “‘ flea-bites make large lumps on me; you would not like me 
if I were covered with large lumps.” 

At the hideous ideal picture thus presented to me by my little 
beloved I relapse into inarticulate idiocy ; emerging from which by- 
and-by, I suggest “The Lakes?” My arm is round her, and I feel 
her supple body shiver though it is mid July, and the bees are boom- 
ing about in the still and sleepy noon garden outside. 

“ Oh—no—no—not there!” 

“Why such emphasis ?” I ask gaily; “more fleas? At this rate, 
and with this sine gud non, our choice will grow limited.” 

“Something dreadful happened to me there,” she says, with another 
shudder. “But indeed I did not think there was any harm in it—k 
never thought anything would come of it.” 

“What the devil was it?’ cry I, in a jealous heat and hurry; 
“what the mischief did you do, and why have not you told me about 
it before ?” 

“T did not do much,” she answers meekly, seeking for my hand, 
and when found kissing it in timid deprecation of my wrath; “but I 
was ill—-very ill—there ; I had a nervous fever. I was in a bed hung 
with a chintz with a red and green fern-leaf pattern on it. I have 
always hated red and green fern-leaf chintzes ever since.” 

“Tt would be possible to avoid the obnoxious bed, would not it?” 
say I, laughing a little. “Where does it lie? Windermere? Ulles- 
water? Wastwater? Where ?” 

“We were at Ulleswater,” she says, speaking rapidly, while a hot 
colour grows on her small white cheeks—*“ Papa, mamma, and I; and 
there came a mesmeriser to Penrith, and we went to see him—every- 
body did—and he asked leave to mesmerise me—he said I should be 
such a good medium—and—and—I did not know what it was like. 
I thought it would be quite good fun—and—and—I let him.” 

She is trembling exceedingly ; even the loving pressure of my arms 
cannot abate her shivering. 

“ Well ?” 

“And after that I do not remember anything—I believe I did al? 
sorts of extraordinary things that he told me—sang and danced, and 
made a fool of myself—but when I came home I was very ill, very— 
T lay in bed for five whole weeks, and—and was off my head, and said 
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odd and wicked things that you would not have expected me to say— 
that dreadful bed! shall I ever forget it ?” 

“We will not go to the Lakes,” I say, decisively, “and we will not 
talk any more about mesmerism.” 

“That is right,” she says, with a sigh of relief, “I try to think 
about it as little as possible; but sometimes, in the dead black of the 
night, when God seems a long way off, and the devil near, it comes 
back to me so strongly—-I feel, do not you know, as if he were there— 
somewhere in the room, and I must get up and follow him.” 

“Why should not we go abroad ?” suggest I, abruptly turning the 
conversation. 

“ Why, indeed?” cries Elizabeth, recovering her gaiety, while her 
pretty blue eyes begin to dance. “How stupid of us not to have 
thought of it before; only abroad is a big word. What abroad?” 

** We must be content with something short of Central Africa,” I 
say, gravely, “as I think our £150 would hardly take us that far.” 

“Wherever we go, we must buy a dialogue book,” suggests my 
little bride elect, “ and I will learn some phrases before we start.” 

“ As for that, the Anglo-Saxon tongue takes one pretty well round 
the world,” reply I, with a feeling of complacent British swagger, 
putting my hands in my breeches pockets. 

“Do you fancy the Rhine?” says Elizabeth, with a rather timid 
suggestion ; “I know it is the fashion to run it down nowadays, and 
call it a cocktail river ; but—but—after all it cannot be so very con- 
temptible, or Byron could not have said such noble things about it.” 


“ The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine,” 


say I, spouting. “ After all, that proves nothing, for Byron could have 
made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

“The Rhine will not do then?” says she, resignedly, suppressing a 
sigh. 

“On the contrary, it will do admirably: it s a cocktail river, and I 
do not care who says it is not,” reply I, with illiberal positiveness ; 
“but everybody should be able to say so from their own experience, 
and not from hearsay: the Rhine let it be, by all means.” 

So the Rhine it is. 


Cuapter II. 


I wave got over it; we have both got over it tolerably, creditably ; 
- but, after all, it is a much severer ordeal for a man than a woman, 
who, with a bouquet to occupy her hands, and a veil to gently shroud 
her features, need merely be prettily passive. Iam alluding, I need 
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hardly say, to the religious ceremony of marriage, which I flatter my- 
self I have gone through with a stiff sheepishness not unworthy of 
my country. It is a three-days-old event now, and we are getting 
used to belonging to one another, though Elizabeth still takes off her 
ring twenty times a day to admire its bright thickness; still laughs 
when she hears herself called “Madame.” Three days ago, we kissed 
all our friends, and left them to make themselves ill on our cake, and 
criticise our bridal behaviour, and now we are at Brussels, she and I, 
feeling oddly, joyfully free from any chaperone. We have been mildly 
sight-seeing—very mildly, most people would say, but'we have resolved 
not to take our pleasure with the railway speed of Americans, or the 
hasty sadness of our fellow Britons. . Slowly and gaily we have 
been taking ours. To-day we have been to visit Wiertz’s pictures. 
Have you ever seen them, oh reader ? They are known to comparatively 
few people, but if you have a taste for the unearthly terrible—if you 
wish to sup full of horrors, hasten thither. We have been peering 
through the appointed peep-hole at the horrible cholera picture—the 
man buried alive by mistake, pushing up the lid of his coffin, and 
stretching a ghastly face and livid hands out of his winding-sheet 
towards you, while awful grey-blue coffins are piled around, and 
noisome toads and giant spiders crawl damply about. On first seeing 
it, I have reproached myself for brmging one of so nervous a tempera- 
ment as Elizabeth to see so haunting and hideous a spectacle; but 
she is less impressed than I expected—less impressed than I myself am. 

“He is very luckly to be able to get his lid up,” she says, with a 
half-laugh ; “‘we should find it hard work to burst our brass nails, 
should not we? When you bury me, dear, fasten me down very 
slightly, in case there may be some mistake.” 

And now all the long and quiet July evening we have been prowl- 
ing together about the streets. Brussels is the town of towns for 
jlaner-ing—have been flattening our noses against the shop windows, 
and making each other imaginary presents. Elizabeth has not con- 
fined herself to imagination however; she has made me buy her a 
little bonnet with feathers—*in order to look married,” as she says, 
and the result is such a delicious picture of a child playing at being 
grown up, having practised a theft on its mother’s wardrobe, that for 
the last two hours I have been in a foolish ecstacy of love and laughter 
over her and it. We are at the ‘ Bellevue,’ and have a fine suite of 
rooms, au premier, evidently specially devoted to the English, to the 
gratification of whose well-known loyalty the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are simpering from the walls. Is there any one in the three 
kingdoms who knows his own face as well as he knows the faces of 
Albert Victor and Alexandra? The long evening has at last slidden 
into night—night far advanced—night melting into earliest day. All 
Brussels is asleep. One moment ago I also was asleep, soundly ag 
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any log. What is it that has made me take this sudden headlong 
plunge out of sleep into wakefulness? Who is it that is clutching at 
and calling upon me? What is it that is making me struggle mistily 
up into a sitting posture, and try to revive my sleep-numbed senses ? 
A summer night is never wholly dark; by the half light that steals 
through the closed persiennes and open windows I see my wife stand- 
ing beside my bed; the extremity of terror on her face, and her 
fingers digging themselves with painful tenacity into my arm. 

“ Tighter, tighter !” she is crying, wildly. ‘What are you think- 
ing of? You are letting me go!” 

“ Good heavens!” say I, rubbing my eyes, while my muddy brain 
grows a trifle clearer. “ What isit? What has happened? Have 
you had a nightmare ?” 

“You saw him,” she says, with a sort of sobbing breathlessness ; 
“you know you did! You saw him as well as I.” 

“T!” cry I, incredulously—* not I. Till this second I have been 
fast asleep. J saw nothing.” 

“You did!” she cries, passionately. “You know you did. Why 
do you deny it? You were as frightened as I ?” 

“ As I live,” I answer, solemnly, “I know no more than the dead 
what you are talking about; till you woke me by calling me and 
catching hold of me, I was as sound asleep as the seven sleepers.” 

“Ts it possible that it can have been a dream?” she says, with a 
long sigh, for a moment loosing my arm, and covering her face with 
her hands. ‘“ But no—in a dream I should have been somewhere else, 
but I was here—here—on that bed, and he stood there (pointing with 
her forefinger)—just there, between the foot of it and the window!” 

She stops, panting. 

“Tt is all that brute Wiertz,” say I, in a fury. “I wish I had been 
buried alive myself, before I had been fool enough to take you to see 
his beastly daubs.” . 

“ Light a candle,” she says, in the same breathless way, her teeth 
chattering with fright. “Let us make sure that he is not hidden 
somewhere in the room ?” 

“ How could he be ?” say I, striking a match ; “ the door is locked.” 

“He might have got in by the balcony,” she answers, still trembling 
violently. 

“He would have had to have cut a very large hole in the per- 
siennes,” say I, half-mockingly. “See, they are intact and well 
fastened on the inside.” 

She sinks into an arm-chair, and pushes her loose soft hair from her 
white face. 

“Tt was a dream then, I suppose ?” 

She is silent for a moment or two, while I bring her a glass of 
water, and throw a dressing-gown round her cold and shrinking form. 
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“ Now tell me, my little one,” I say, coaxingly, sitting down at her 
feet, “ what it was—what you thought you saw ?” 

“ Thought I saw!” echoes she, with indignant emphasis, sitting 
upright, while her eyes sparkle feverishly. “TI am as certain that I 
saw him standing there as I am that I see that candle burning—that 
I see this chair—that I see you.” 

“ Him! but who is him ?” 

She falls forward on my neck, and buries her face in my shoulder. 

“ That—dreadful—man !” she says, while her whole body is one 
tremor. 

“ What dreadful man ?” cry I, impatiently. 

She is silent. 

“ Who was he ¢” 

“T do not know.” 

“Did you ever see him before ?” 

“Oh, no—no, never! I hope to God I may never see him again !” 

“ What was he like ?” 

“Come closer to me,” she says, laying hold of my hand with her 
small and chilly fingers; “stay quite near me, and I will tell you” 
(after a pause)—“ he had a nose !” 

“My dear soul,” cry I, bursting out with a loud laugh in the silence 
of the night, “do not most people have noses? Would not he have 
been much more dreadful if he had had none?” 

“ But it was such a nose!” she says, with perfect trembling gravity. 
, “A bottle nose ?” suggest I, still cackling. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t laugh!” she says, nervously ; “if you 
had seen his face, you would have been as little disposed to laugh 
as I.” 

“ But his nose ?” return I, suppre:sing my merriment ; “ what kind 
of nose was it? See, I am as grave as a judge. 

“Tt was very prominent,” she answers, in a sort of awe-struck half- 
whisper, “and very sharply chiselled; the nostrils very much cut 
out.” A little pause. “His eyebrows were one straight black line 
across his face, and under them his eyes burnt like dull coals of fire, 
that shone and yet did not shine; they looked like dead eyes, sunken, 
half extinguished, and yet sinister.” 

“And what did he do?” ask I, impressed, despits myself, by her 
passionate earnestness ; “ when did you first see him ?” 

“T was asleep,” she said—“at least I thought so—and suddenly I 
opened my eyes, and he was ¢here—there”—pointing again with 
trembling finger—* between the window and the bed.” 

“What was he doing? Was he walking about ?” 

“ He was standing as still as stone—I never saw any live thing so 
still—looking at me ; he never called or beckoned, or moved a finger, 
but his eyes commanded me to come to him, as the eyes of the mes- 
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meriser at Penrith did.” She stops, seamen heavily. I can hear 
her heart’s loud and rapid beats. 

“And you?” I say, pressing her more closely to my side, and 
smoothing her troubled hair. 

“T hated it,” she cries excitedly; “I loathed it—abhorred it. I 
was ice-cold with fear and horror, but—I felé myself going to him.” 

“Yes ?” 

“And then I shrieked out to you, and you came running, and 
caught fast hold of me, and held me tight at first—quite tight—but 
presently I felt your hold slacken—slacken—and though I longed to 
stay with you, though I was mad with fright, yet I felt myself pulling 
strongly away from you—going to him; and he—he stood there 
always looking—looking—and then I gave one last loud shriek, and 
I suppose I awoke—and it was a dream !” 

“T never heard of aclearer case of nightmare,” say I stoutly ; “that 
vile Wiertz! I should like to see his whole Musée burnt by the hands 
of the hangman to-morrow.” 

She shakes her head. “It had nothing to say to Wiertz; what it 
meant I do not know, but 

“Tt meant nothing,” I answer, reassuringly, “except that for the 
future we will go and see none but good and pleasant sights, and steer 
clear of charnel-house fancies.” 





Cuapter III, 


ELIzABETH is now in a position to decide whether the Rhine is a 
cocktail river or no, for she is on it, and so am I. We are sitting, 
with an awning over our heads, and little wooden stools under our 
feet. Elizabeth has a small sailor's hat and blue ribbon on her head. 
The river breeze has blown it rather awry ; has tangled her plenteous 
hair; has made a faint pink stain on her pale cheeks. It is some 
féte day, and the boat is crowded. Tables, countless camp-stools, 
volumes of black smoke pouring from the funnel, as we steam along. 
“ Nothing to the Caledonian Canal !” cries a burly Scotchman in leg- 
gings, speaking with loud authority, and surveying with an air of 
contempt the eternal vine-clad slopes, that sound so well, and look so 
sticky in reality. “Cannot hold a candle to it!” A rival bride and 
bridegroom opposite, sitting together like love-birds under an um- 
brella, looking into each other’s eyes instead of at the Rhine scenery. 

“They might as well have staid at home, might not they?” says 
my wife, with a little air of superiority. “Come, we are not so bad 
as that, are we?” 

A storm comes on: hailstones beat slantwise and reach us—stone 
and sting us right under ourawning. Everybody rushes down below, 
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and takes the opportunity to feed ravenously. There are few actions 
more disgusting than eating can be made. A handsome girl close to 
us—her immaturity evidenced by the two long tails of black hair down 
her back—is thrusting her knife half way down her throat. 

“Come on deck again,” says Elizabeth, disgusted and frightened at 
this last sight. “The hail was much better than this!” 

So we return to our camp-stools, and sit alone under one mackintosh 
in the lashing storm, with happy hearts and empty stomachs. 

“Ts not this better than any luncheon?” asks Elizabeth, trium- 
phantly, while the rain drops hang on her long and curled lashes. 

“Infinitely better,” reply I, madly struggling with the umbrella to 
prevent its being blown inside out, and gallantly ignoring a species of 
gnawing sensation at my entrails. 

The squall clears off by and by, and we go steaming, steaming on past 
the unnumbered little villages by the water’s edge with church spires 
and pointed roof, past the countless rocks with their little pert castles 
perched on the top of them, past the tall, stiff poplar rows. The 
church bells are ringing gaily as we go by. A nightingale is singing 
from a wood. The black eagle of Prussia droops on the stream behind 
us, swish-swish through the dull green water. A faut woman who is 
interested in it leans over the back of the boat, and by some happy 
effect of crinoline displays to her fellow-passengers two yards of thick 
white cotton legs. She is, fortunately for herself, unconscious of her 
generosity. 

The day steals on; at every stopping place more people come on. © 
There is hardly elbow room; and, what is worse, almost everybody is 
drunk. Rocks, castles, villages, poplars, slide by, while the paddles 
churn always the water, and the evening draws greyly on. At Bingen 
a party of big blue Prussian soldiers, very drunk, “ glorious” as Tam 
o Shanter, come and establish themselves close to us. They call for 
Lager Beer; talk at the tip-top of their strong voices; two of them 
begin to spar; all seem inclined to sing. LElizabeth is frightened. 
We are two hours late in arriving at Biebrich. It is half an hour 
more before we can get ourselves and our luggage into a carriage and 
set off along the winding road to Wiesbaden. “ The night is chilly, 
but not dark.” There is only a little shabby bit of a moon, but it 
shines as hard as it can. Elizabeth is quite worn out, her tired head 
droops in uneasy sleep on my shoulder. Once she wakes up with a start. 

“Are you sure that it meant nothing?” she asks, looking me 
eagerly in my face; “do people often have such dreams?” 

“ Often, often,” I answer, reassuringly. 

“Tam always afraid of falling asleep now,” she says, trying to sit 
upright and keep her heavy eyes open, “ for fear of seeing him stand- 
ing there again. Tell me, do, you think I shall? Is there any chance, 
any probability of it ?” 
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“ None, none !” 

We reach Wiesbaden at last, and drive up to the Hétel des Quatre 
Saisons. By this time it is full midnight. Two or three men are 
standing about the door. Morris, the maid, has got out—so have I, 
and Iam holding out my hand to Elizabeth, when I hear her give 
one piercing scream, and see her with ash-white face and starting eyes 
point with her forefinger—— 

“There he is !—there !—there !” 

I look in the direction indicated, and just catch a glimpse of a tall 
figure, standing half in the shadow of the night, half in the gaslight 
from the hotel. I have not time for more than one cursory glance, as 
I am interrupted bya cry from the bystanders, and turning quickly 
round, am just in time to catch my wife, who falls in utter, insensi- 
bility into my arms. We carry her into a room on the ground floor ; 
it is small, noisy, and hot, but it is the nearest at hand. In about an 
hour she reopens her eyes. A strong shudder makes her quiver from 
head to foot. 

“Where is he ?” she says, in a terrified whisper, as her senses come 
slowly back. ‘ He is somewhere about—somewhere near. I feel that 
he is!” 

“ My dearest child, there is no one here but Morris and me,” I 
answer, soothingly. ‘“ Look for yourself. See.” 

I take one of the candles and light up each corner of the room in 
succession. 

“You saw him!” she says, in trembling hurry, sitting up and 
clenching her hands together. “I know you did—I pointed him out 
to you—you cannot say that it was a dream this time.” 

“T saw two or three ordinary looking men as we drove up,” I 
answer, in a commonplace, matter-of-fact tone. “I did not notice 
anything remarkable about any of them ; you know the fact is, darling, 
that you have had nothing to eat all day, nothing but a biscuit, and 
you are over-wrought, and fancy things.” 

“Fancy!” echoes she, with strong irritation. “How you talk! Was 
I ever one to fancy things? I tell you that as sure as I sit here—as 
sure as you stand there—I saw him—him—the man I saw in my 
dream, if it was a dream. There was not a hair’s breadth of difference 
between them—and he was looking at me—looking——” 

She breaks off into hysterical sobbing. 

“My dear child!” say I, thoroughly alarmed, and yet half angry, 
“for God's sake do not work yourself up into a fever: wait till 
to-morrow, and we will find out who he is, and all about him; you 
yourself will laugh when we discover that he is some harmless bag- 
man.” 

“ Why not now?” she says, nervously; “why cannot you find out 
now—this minute?” 
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“Impossible! Everybody is in bed! Wait till to-morrow, and all 
will be cleared up.” 

The morrow comes, and I go about the hotel, inquiring. The house 
is so full, and the data I have to go upon are so small, that for some 
time I have great difficulty in making it understood to whom I am 
alluding. At length one waiter seems to comprehend. 

“A tall and dark gentleman, with a pronounced and very peculiar 
nose? Yes; there has been such a one, certainly, in the hotel, but he 
left at ‘ grand matin’ this morning ; he remained only one night.” 

“ And his name ?” 

The garcon shakes his head. “That is unknown, monsieur ; he did 
not inscribe it in the visitor’s book.” 

“ What countryman was he ?” 

Another shake of the head. “He spoke German, but it was with 
a foreign accent.” 

“Whither did he go?” 

That also is unknown. Nor can I arrive at any more facts about 
him. 


Cuapter IY. 


A rortnicut has passed ; we have been hither and thither ; now we 
are at Lucerne. Peopled with better inhabitants, Lucerne might well 
do for Heaven. It is drawing towards eventide, and Elizabeth and I 
are sitting, hand in hand, on a quiet bench, under the shady linden 
trees, on a high hill up above the lake. There is nobody to see us, so 
we sit peaceably hand in hand. Up by the still and solemn monas- 
tery we came, with its small and narrow windows, calculated to hinder 
the holy fathers from promenading curious eyes on the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, tripping past them in blue gauze veils: below 
us grass and green trees, houses with high-pitched roofs, little dormer- 
windows, and shutters yet greener than the grass; below us the lake 
in its rippleless peace, calm, quiet, motionless as Bethesda’s pool 
before the coming of the troubling angel. 

“T said it was too good to last,” say I, doggedly, “did not I, only 
yesterday? Perfect peace, perfect sympathy, perfect freedom from 
peeing worries—when did such a state of things last more than two 

ys ?” 

Elizabeth’s eyes are idly fixed on a little steamer, with a stripe of 
red along its side and a tiny puff of smoke from its funnel, gliding 
along and cutting a narrow white track on Lucerne’s sleepy surface. 

“This is the fifth false alarm of the gout having gone to his stomach 
within the last two years,” continue I, resentfully. “I declare to 
Heaven, that if it has not really gone there this time, I'll cut the 
whole concern.” 

Let no one cast up their eyes in horror, imagining that it is my 
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father to whom I am thus alluding ; it is only a great uncle by mar- 
riage, in consideration of whose wealth and vague promises I have 
dawdled professionless through twenty-eight years of my life. 

“You must not go,” says Elizabeth, giving my hand an imploring 
squeeze. ‘The man in the Bible said, ‘I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come ;’ why should it be a less valid excuse nowa- 
days ?” 

“Tf I recollect rightly, it was considered rather a: poor one even 
then,” reply I, dryly. 

Elizabeth is unable to contradict this, she therefore only lifts two 
pouted lips (Monsieur Taine objects to the redness‘of English women’s 
mouths, but I do not) to be kissed, and says, “Stay.” Iam good 
enough to comply with her unspoken request, though I remain firm 
with regard to her spoken one. 

“My dearest child,” I say, with an air of worldly experience and 
superior wisdom, “ kisses are very good things—in fact there are few 
better—but one cannot live upon them.” 

“Let us try,” she says, coaxingly. 

“‘T wonder which would get tired first?” I say, laughing. But she 
only goes on pleading, “ Stay, stay.” 

“‘ How can I stay ?” I cry impatiently ; “ you talk as if I wanted 
to go! Do you think it is any pleasanter to me to leave you than to 
you to be left? But you know his disposition, his rancorous resent- 
ment of fancied neglects. For the sake of two days’ indulgence, must 
I throw away what will keep-us in ease and plenty ‘to the end of our 
days ?” 

“T do not care for plenty,” she says, with a little petulant gesture. 
“T do not see that rich people are any happier than poor ones. Look 
at the St. Clairs; they have £40,000 a year, and she is a miserable 
woman, perfectly miserable, because her face gets red after dinner.” 

“There will be no fear of our faces-getting red after dinner,” say 
I, grimly, “for we shall have no dinner for them to get red after.” 

A pause. My eyes stray away to the mountains. Pilatus-on the 
right, with his jagged peak and slender snow-chains about his harsh 
neck ; hill after hill rising silent, eternal, like guardian spirits standing 
hand in hand around their child, the lake. As I look, suddenly they 
have all flushed, as at some noblest thought, and over all their sullen 
faces streams an ineffable rosy joy—a solemn and wonderful effulgence, 
such as Israel saw reflected from the features of the Eternal in their 
prophet’s transfigured eyes. The unutterable peace and stainless 
beauty of earth and sky seem to lie softly on my soul. “ Would 
God I could stay! Would God all life could be like this!” I say 
devoutly, and the aspiration has the reverent earnestness of a 

rayer. 
‘ @ Why do you say, ‘ Would Gol?” she cries, passionately, “‘ when 
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it lies with yourself. Oh my dear love” (gentlysliding her hand through 
my arm, and lifting wetly-beseeching eyes to my face), “I do not 
know why I insist upon it so much—I cannot tell you myself—I 
dare say I seem selfish and unreasonable—but I feel as if your going 
now would be the end of all things—as if——.” She breaks off 
suddenly. 

“‘ My child,” say I, thoroughly distressed, but still determined to 
have my own way, “ you talk as if I were going for ever and a day; 
in a week, at the outside, I shall be back, and then you will thank 
me for the very thing for which you now think me so hard and dis- 
obliging.” 

“Shall I?’ she answers, mournfully. “Well, I hope so.” 

“ You will not be alone, either; you will have Morris.” 

“c" 

“ And every day you will write me a long letter, telling me every 
single thing that you do, say, and think ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She answers me gently and obediently; but I can see that she is 
still utterly unreconciled to the idea of my absence. 

“ What is it that you are afraid of?” I ask, becoming rather irri- 
tated. “What do you suppose will happen to you?” 

She does not answer; only a large tear falls on my hand, which 
she hastily wipes away with her pocket handkerchief, as if afraid of 
exciting my wrath. 

“Can you give me any good reason why I should stay ?” I ask, 
dictatorially. 

“ None—none—only—stay—stay !” 

_ But I am resolved not to stay. Early the next morning I set off. 


Cuapter VY. 


Tuts time it is not a false alarm ; this time it really has gone to his 
stomach, and, declining to be dislodged thence, kills him. My return 
is therefore retarded until after the funeral and the reading of the 
will. The latter is so satisfactory, and my time is so fully occupied 
with a multiplicity of attendant business, that I have no leisure to 
regret the delay. I write to Elizabeth, but receive no letters from her. 
This surprises and makes me rather angry, but does not alarm me. 
“Tf she had been ill, if anything had happened, Morris would have 
written. She never was great at writing, poor little soul. What dear 
little babyish notes she used to send me during our engagement ; per- 
haps she wishes to punish me for my disobedience to her wishes. 
Well, now she will see who was right.” I am drawing near her now ; 
I am walking up from the railway station at Lucerne. I am very 
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joyful as I march along under an umbrella, in the grand broad shining 
of the summer afternoon. I think with pensive passion of the last 
glimpse I had of my beloved—her small and wistful face looking out 
from among the thick fair fleece of her long hair—winking away her 
tears and blowing kisses tome. It is a new sensation to me to have any 
one looking tearfully wistful over my departure. I draw near the 
great glaring Schweizerhof, with its colonnaded, tourist-crowded 
porch; here are all the pomegranates as I left them, in their green 
tubs, with their scarlet blossoms, and the dusty oleanders in arow. I 
look up at our windows; nobody is looking out from them ; they are 
open, and the curtains are alternately swelled out and drawn in by the 
softly-playful wind. I run quickly upstairs and burst noisily into the 
sitting-room. Empty, perfectly empty! I open the adjoining door 
into the bedroom, crying, “ Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” but I receive no 
answer. Empty too. A feeling of indignation creeps over me as I 
think, ‘‘ Knowing the time of my return, she might have managed to 
be indoors.” I have returned to the silent sitting-room, where the 
only noise is the wind still playing hide-and-seek with the curtains. 
As I look vacantly round my eye catches sight of a letter lying on the 
table. I pick it up mechanically and look at the address. Good 
heavens! what can this mean? - It is my own, that I sent her two 
days ago, unopened, with the seal unbroken. Does she carry her 
resentment so far as not even to open my letters? I spring at the 
bell and violently ring it. It is answered by the waiter who has 
always specially attended us. 

“Ts madame gone out ?” 

The man opens his mouth and stares at me. 

“Madame! Is monsieur then not aware that madame is no longer 
at the hotel ?” 

“ What?” 

“On the same day as monsieur, madame departed.” 

* Departed!” Good God! what are you talking about ?” 

“A few hours after monsieur’s departure—I will not be positive as 
to the exact time, but it must have been between one and two o'clock 
as the midday table @héte was in progress—a gentleman came and 
asked for madame——” 

“ Yes—be quick.” 

“T demanded whether I should take up his card, but he said ‘ No, 
that was unnecessary, as he was perfectly well known to madame; 
and, in fact, a short time afterwards, without saying anything to any- 
one, she departed with him.” 

“ And did not return in the evening ?” 

“No, monsieur ; madame has not returned since that day.” 

I clench my hands in an agony of rage and grief. “So this is it! 
With that pure child-face, with that divine ignorance—only three 
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weeks married—this is the trick she has played me!” I am recalled to 
myself by a compassionate suggestion from the gargon. 

“Perhaps it was the brother of Madame.” 

Elizabeth has no brother, but the remark brings back to me the 
necessity of self-command. “Very probably,” I answer, speaking 
with infinite difficulty. ‘“ What sort of looking gentleman was he ?” 

“He was a very tall and dark gentleman with a most peculiar 
nose—not quite like any nose that I ever saw before—and most 
singular eyes. Never have I seen a gentleman who at all resembled 
him.” 

I sink into a chair, while a cold shudder creeps over me as I think 
of my poor child’s dream—of her fainting fit at Wiesbaden—of her 
unconquerable dread of and aversion from my departure. And this 
happened twelve days ago! I catch up my hat, and prepare to rush 
like a madman in pursuit. 

“‘ How did they go?” I ask seen ; “ by train ?—driving ?— 
walking ?” 

as They went in a carriage.” 

“What direction did they take? Whither did they go?” 

He shakes his head. ‘It is not known.” 

“It must be known,” I cry, driven to frenzy by every second’s 
delay. ‘‘ Of course the driver could tell; where is he ?—where can I 
find him ?” 

“He did not belong to Lucerne, neither did the carriage; the 
gentleman brought them with him.” 

“ But madame’s maid,” say I, a gleam of hope flashing across my 
mind; “ did she go with her ?” 

” No, monsieur, she is still here; she was as much surprised as 
monsieur at madame’s departure.” 

“Send her at once,” I cry eagerly ; but when she comes I find that 
she can throw no light on the matter. She weeps noisily and says 
many irrelevant things, but I can obtain no information from her 
beyond the fact that she was unaware of her mistress’s departure 
until long after it had taken place, when, surprised at not being rung 
for at the usual time, she had gone to her room and found it empty, 
and on inquiring in the hotel, had heard of her sudden departure ; 
that, expecting her to return at night, she had sat up waiting for her 
till two o'clock in the morning, but that, as I knew, she had not 
returned, neither had anything since been heard of her. 

Not all my inquiries, not all my cross-questionings of the whole 
staff of the hotel, of the visitors, of the railway officials, of nearly all 
the inhabitants of Lucerne and its environs, procure me a jot more 
knowledge. On the next few weeks I look back as on a hellish and 
insane dream. I can neither eat nor sleep; I am unable to remain 
one moment quiet; my whole existence, my nights and my days, are 
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spent in seeking, seeking. Everything that human despair and 
frenzied love can do is done by me. I advertise, I communicate with 
the police, I employ detectives; but that fatal twelve days’ start for 
ever baffles me. Only on one oecasion do I obtain: one tittle of in- 
formation. In a village a few miles from Lucerne’ the peasants, on 
the day in question, saw a carriage driving rapidly through their little 
street. It was closed, but through the windows. they could see the 
occupants—a dark gentleman, with the peculiar physiognomy which 
has been so often described, and on ‘the opposite seat a lady lying 
apparently in a state of utter insensibility. But even this leads to 
nothing. 

Oh, reader, these things happened twenty years ago; since then I 


have searched sea and land, but never have I seen my little Elizabeth 
again. 
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Supported by Voluntary Contributions.” 
By_ NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


Avtuor or “SHvuT up In Paris.” 





Wuen the American ‘passes from his own country into this he supposes 
that he is passing out of a country where voluntaryism reigns into a 
country where endowment is equally supreme. Familiar with the 
advantages and disadvantages of the “ voluntary principle,” of which he 
may have been the champion or the victim, or, in other words, harrow 
or toad, according to circumstances over which he had no control, he 
is curious to sea the working of an opposite state of things. He has 
heard of the ecclesiastical endowments, the educational endowments, 
the eleemosynary endowments, and all the rest of the endowments 
which have been accumulating for centuries in Great Britain, and he 
longs to enjoy the sight of them and their working. It will be a 
great relief to his mind, not to say a welcome respite to his pocket. 
He exults at the prospect of getting beyond the reach of the dun 
for subscriptions to church or college, and even if he has done the 
dunning he is glad of a vacation. The most controversially-minded 
partisan of voluntaryism anticipates a sense of rest in coming to 
endowed Old England, where he imagines the subscription paper has 
long since given place to the will with its munificent legacy, and 
where the voice of the reverend mendicant has become an ancient 
tradition. : 

What is the amazement of the American then, upon landing in 
this land of endowments, to see on every hand the inscription, “ Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions,” and to hear upon every turn an 
appeal in the language of the same “voluntary principle”! Nay, 
before leaving the steamer you are reminded that “ Britannia rules 
the wave” in the interests of this principle. Her compulsory system 
of voluntary contributions is suggested by the “steward’s fee.” You 
may have been long enough in a voyage by river or lakes in the 
United States to have come to London or gone to Stockholm, without 
ever having heard of such a thing as the “steward’s fee.’ You never 
heard before of paying the company for your passage, and the steward 
for your accommodations. As the land heaves in sight you hear 
whispers of questions like “Is it possibler” “Are yousure?” “Tow 
much do they expect” “What is about the customary figure ?” 

Oil Shoddy, Esq., doesn’t care, and says so, and the Veneerings take 
the opportunity to make the first display of their vulgar generos-ty ; 
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but the poor student, who has all the expenses of his European tour 
down in his note-book, listens with consternation. In a word, we all 
find out at last that we are mistaken—the first disillusion of that kind 
ever experienced by many an American. It is a new phase to him. 

My first suspicion that the social and commercial life of this country 
was more artificial and unreal than that of mine came to me when I 
learned while gliding up the Mersey that we had not paid our passage 
in full—although we were given to understand in New York that 
we had—and that the servants of the So-and-so Steamship Com- 
pany (“Limited”) were supported by the “ voluntary contributions ” 
of the passengers instead of the wages of their employers. The 
steward’s fee means, “ We hire him, you must pay him.” The poor 
student assists in paying the wages of the servant of a wealthy steam- 
ship company. He.winces. I can see him wince and bite his lip. 
It is a new experience to him, and sets him thinking. The sovereign 
he gave to the steward would have given him two invaluable days on 
the Continent: “If this sort of thing is to continue I must make a 
new budget when I get ashore.” Why should we be obliged to pay 
the wages of the waiter who brings us our food, any more than the 
wages of the sailors, without whose fidelity we should never reach our 
destination ? 

At the hotel I find that the principle—the “ voluntary principle” 
—is the same. To my surprise (verdant American that I am) I find 
in my bill, “ Service, 1s. 6d. per day.” The price of the room was to 
be 2s. 6d., it really is four shillings. You pay 2s. 6d. for the room, 
and 1s, Gd. additional for the use of it. An American friend of mine 
(a professor of logic, as you might suspect,) was so impressed with this 
(to him) novel legerdemain financial that he put it to the test by 
taking a room, which he was told‘would be 2s. 6d. per day or night, 
and did not go near it or the hotel again until a few days had elapsed, 
when to his astonishment he found the “ service” down all the same. 
“ But I have had no service; I have not been here since I took the 
room,” remonstrated the logician. “Can't help it, sir; that’s our 
rule,” retorted the landlord; in which response the waiter and boots 
risibly joined as the vanquished logician fell back in bad order out of 
the hotel. 

Then you do not pay your bill at the counter as with us. That 
would ke the direct method. The indirect, or the “inductive” 
method, as our professor of logic might call it, is preferred. It saves 
the “voluntary principle.” ‘The waiter takes the amount of your 
bill, in which “ service ” is charged, and looks an additional sixpence 
or shilling out of you for the “service” of paying your bill for you 
with your money, and unless this is the last straw of voluntaryism 
which breaks the camel’s back of your forbearance, you will hand 
another piece of silver to the boots for the service he renders you of 
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looking; at you in the language of, “ No gentleman, sir, no gentleman, 
unless you tip me a shilling.” Shoddy does, and the paternal Veneer- 
ing does tip him a shilling with a gusto. But how about the poor 
student all this time? He learns a lesson in the relations of labour 
and capital he never heard of before. He learns that labour is about 
as good as capital at grinding the faces of the poor, and that between 
the upper millstone of capital and the lower millstone of labour the 
intellectual working classes are ground up. 

I am told that this putting of the “service” in the bill is a modern 
innovation. It is considered a step forward, and I have no doubt it is, 
as far as the landlords are concerned. But my friend the professor of 
logic says the principle is the same, and only illustrates the English 
axiom that “'The English are not governed by logic.” They would 
resent the charge of four shillings for the room, and the hotel might 
be mobbed in consequence of it. But when the charge is divided into 
two parts, one for matriculation to the hotel and one for being waited 
on in it, the British public is perfectly satisfied. 

I can recall my surprise when I first heard “ Waiter, sir,” in the 
restaurant. I found by the bill of fare that my dinner would cost me 
exactly three shillings, and found upon coming to pay for it that it had 
cost me three shillings and threepence: three shillings for the dinner 
and threepence for the opportunity of eating it. Some say when they 
are overreached, “It’s not the amount I care for, it’s the principle of 
the thing.” The poor student says the principle is of no consequence 
to him, while the amount is. In this instance, service at restaurants, 
say ninepence a day, or five shillings and threepence per week, amounts 
to twenty-one shillings (the price of a pair of trowsers) a month. 

The uninitiated American makes another discovery of the same 
(voluntary) principle when he finds that the railway servants, from the 
guard in full uniform down to the most insignificant employé, all 
tattered and torn, are similarly “supported.” They have an eye for 
“voluntary contributions ” cultivated to the highest degree of coun- 
tenance and ubiquity. They are so expert at it that it would be impos- 
sible for their left hand to know what their right hand does. For the 
most paltry attentions you are looked out of countenance and pocket. 
Persons who have only just enough shillings to take them through 
(and these include all the Americans who do not smell of oil) studiously 
abstain from even so much as catching the guard’s eye, much less 
venturing to ask him the name of the next station. In the United 
States the railway servants are obliged to answer the reasonable 
questions of the passengers, and without further reward than their 
excellent wages, must look after the multitude of ladies who may and 
do travel alone in the United States. 

When I came to be ogled out of a sixpence by the woman who had 
furnished me with a seat in the church I confess I (please do rot 
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forget how ignorant I was:of English institutions when I arrived in 
England,) was astounded. She watched for me—I caught her eye 
before Iwas half way to the door, where she met me with a smile 
and a courtesy, and with “‘’Ope you ’ad a comfortable seat, sir.” In 
some churches and chapels strangers are enjoined to abstain from 
giving gratuities to the vergers, and the vergers'are forbidden to 
receive any on pain of dismissal. Here and there follows the sugges- 
tion that if the visitor has any voluntary contributions to spare he 
will find a box to receive them in the vestibule. 

You buy a ticket to the theatre and pay the attendant for the 
privilege of sitting down, and pay him also for a programme of the 
“performance. In some theatres pennies are spurned ; “only silver is 
taken here ” as “voluntary contributions.” 

But my astonishment did not reach its highest pitch until I detected 
this principle of compulsory voluntaryism standing sentinel behind 
my chair at the private dinner-table, and: surrounding me with its 
protection when I came to leave the house. “ Waiter, sir,” again it 
was, or “ Maid, sir,” this time perhaps, not by word of mouth, but by 
@ multitude of little ways and means which a British servant can per- 
petrate with so much dexterity and success. How loudly a servant 
can speak without saying anything is known only to those who have 
played the part of audience to him—or her. Such darting and lurk- 
ing. Such plucking at the forehead. Such being everywhere at once 
and doing everything and nothing at the same moment. Such 
bustling assiduity, and solicitous proximity, and obsequious adroitness ! 
Every wish is anticipated, every infinitesimal desire is gratified. 
“Have you got everything, sir?” “Yes, thanks.” ‘Shall I run up 
and see, sir?” “Is this yours, sir?” No, that is not yours. “Shall 
I’elp you on with your coat, sir?” ‘Is that your ’at, sir?” It is. 
“Tt must be brushed.” It is brushed. You are shown the door of 
the house and the cab door, and you are passed through both with a 
deferential grace of unmistakable meaning. It means, “ We are 
supported by voluntary contributions.” When the poor student first 
heard the solution of this servantine suavity he was obliged to regret 
that he could not accept the invitation to dinner of his father’s very 
particular friend, “who wished to:see him so much.” But the note 
did not read, “As I have to pay a shilling to get to your dinner- 
table, or rather to get away from it, and as I have not one shilling to 
spare from my hungry brain, I must, with many regrets, decline your 
kind invitation.” 

IT commend to the eunning hand which does the cartooning for 
Punch that exquisite tableau of the grotesque—a fat-cheeked heavy- 
calved flunkey of a “great house” taking “service” from a poverty- 
nagged curate, who trudges home on foot through slush and rain 
because he cannot afford the cab hire and the flunkey hire both. 
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Since I wrote the last sentence I stumbled-upon some observations 
on'ithis topic by an English writer, who tells us that the amount of 
these “ donations to the servants” of your host is “according to the 
wealth of the donor, but as a rule the men-servants in large houses 
expect gold.” After this we should not be surprised to hear that 
“these gratuities are really a great tax upon people’s purses ; and the 
question whether to accept an invitation is often decided in the nega- 
tive by the thought of the expenses entailed, not by railway tickets 
and cabs, but by the men and the maids,” who cook your victuals, call 
you to dinner, and make your bed. From this writer also I learn what 
more than one person has freely acknowledged to me, that the exaction is 
considered a scandal upon the fine old grace of hospitality. Indeed 
this, by no means unusual, opinion justifies my—I will not say ani- 
madyersions, because I wish to pass for an amiable philosopher rather 
than acholeric satirist—I will say then that my philosophical observa- 
tions are excusable on the ground that they are shared by my readers. 
There are houses I know in which the guest is warned and the 
servants admonished against this custom by which the goddess Hos- 
pitality is bereaved of her chivalry and charm. You may dine out in 
Boston, Baltimore, or Chicago, without a penny in your pocket. The 
clergyman, or author, or any of the rest of the poor that we have 
always with us, may spend a night in a friend’s house without paying 
the wages of his friend’s servant for the time being. The servant and 
the chairs, and the very wag of the dog’s tail, are his to command. 

But. perhaps some English reader of mine will exclaim, “How is 
this? I have travelled in America, and I never found any difficulty 
in getting my fees accepted by the American waiters.” Exactly so. 
I.am well aware that if the English institution of servant's fees is not 
introduced into America it will not be the fault of English travellers. 
They are doing their utmost to poison our system with this feature of 
theirs—for which they receive no thanks from us. They ask a 
question of a railway employé, and, to the man’s amazement, pay him 
for his answer. I have even known them to offer a half-dollar to the 
proprietor of the hotel in return for his courteous parting recognition, 
which was quickly transformed into lofty indignation. If, as is 
(justly) complained, spendthrift Americans are spoiling the hotel 
servants of the Continent, it is no less true that the hotel servants of 
America are in danger of demoralisation at the hands of economical 
Englishmen. 

Probably, however, the person who puts in this exclamation was not 
long (or deep) enough in America to observe that what the English 
servant expects as a right, the American servant receives as a gift. 
The former insists upon it with an insinuative insolence, which only 
he knows how to inflict; the latter can be brow-beaten with a single 
look, which he knows very well how to interpret. In England the 
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servant does the browbeating, in America the served. In America the 
eye of the waiter cowers, in England the eye of the guest. There 
is a wide difference here, and an indicative one, as we shall see 
presently. 

To-day I met a recently arrived American gentleman, who tells me 
that he made some inquiries of a group of working men, who, upon 
his leaving, asked him for money. He says he was so unused to such 
impertinence that he was surprised into expressing his disgust at it, 
whereupon the men laughed at his ignorance of the custom of the 
country. This gentleman says this custom of gratuities fills him with 
the sense of shame which he sees wanting in those who pursue him 
with it. He thinks somebody should be ashamed of it, and has con- 
cluded to take that duty upon himself. He observes a singular blend- 
ing of the sneaking and furtive with the insolent and bold in the 
whole class of labourers, servants, and smaller shopkeepers. Then his 
perplexity with respect to the voluntary contribution amounts to an 
unhappiness. One half the time he forgets to give it, and the other 
half he is at a loss to know how much to give. Now he is restrained 
by delicacy and now by forgetfulness; and yet nobody would ever 
dream of imputing remissness in this case or in the case of any 
American to a lack of generosity. The Americans are, I do believe, 
the most generous and hospitable people in the world; nor will your 
writer hesitate to add that he came of a pedigree and a section noted 
for hospitality. 

I quite appreciate my friend’s perplexity. It requires considerable 
experience to get rid of it. Surely, you think, this man will be 
offended by the proffered shilling—he is so careful in his attire and 
so dignified in his bearing. But try him, and see your mistake, 
or evade him, and see how expertly he will remind you of your 
mistake. 

So, what with your American delicacy on the subject, and your 
English lacquey’s ambiguous deportment on the subject, you are 
bothered to know whether to give or not, and if you give, whether to 
give it “straight from the shoulder,” or crookedly from the small of 
the back, as if all parties to the custom were ashamed of it. In other 
places than the churches there are prohibitions on the walls, and in 
these places your faithful guide expects you to be a little careful how 
you do it. Many travellers I know make up their minds at last that 
no personage, however well dressed and stately in bearing, is above 
the silvery insinuation, and so make no exceptions from the noble- 
man’s obese butler down to the famished little ragamuffin who shuts 
you into your cab. 

In America you have the consciousness of being the equal of even 
your own servants, You can leave a friend’s house without the fear 
of being judged by the colour of the coin you hand to the butler. 
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An English lady informs me that she can always tell how much her 
guests have given her servants by the remarks of the latter upon 
the former. “Nice lady,” nice fee; “ No lady,” no fee. 

The difference between the two countries in this matter is the differ- 
ence between the democratic system of wages and the aristocratic 
system of gratuities. In America labour is a commodity of merchan- 
dise as much as corn or cotton. It is bought and sold like railway 
stock or land, and the possessor of it disposes of it. He does not sell 
himself, but what he can do. In England labour is only one remove 
from mendicancy ; indeed they are the same in kind, different only in 
degree. The pauper, the beggar, and the labourer are three ranks of 
one class or caste, and all are supported on the same (voluntary) prin- 
ciple. Boots buys his place in the. hotel, as a mendicant might lease 
an eligible street corner. In America there is an open and fair con- 
tract. If the waiter plays the mendicant you can shame him by ask- 
ing: What are your wages? In England there is an “ understand- 
ing,” hence “consequential claims,” bringing endless embarrassments 
in their train. The waiter may answer that he gets nothing but 
what he gets from you. 

The very difference in the names given to the serving class is indi- 
cative. In America the traveller did not often hear the word “ ser- 
vant” until he reached the section where it meant slave, and where 
“capital owned labour,” which, in the opinion of not a few in both 
countries, is the only desirable relation between capital and labour. 
In America the agricultural labourer is a “hired man.” In New 
England the word “servant” never took root, and the word “ master” 
is seldom heard. The advertisement reads, “Help,” “ Man,” “ Girl,” 
or “Boy.” Slavery gave a meaning to “ master” and “servant” which 
free labourers detested and resented. It was as much as they could do 
to perform manual labour on the same continent with the slave ; to be 
called by the same name was a degradation to which they would not 
submit. So “master” and “servant” have come to be hateful words to 
the working men of America. ; 

It is a common remark of foreigners that the servility in dress and 
address of the working classes of England is nowhere to be seen in 
America, and the American observes the contrast when he comes to 
this country. The traveller in the United States misses the costume 
and the salute ; the American traveller in the United Kingdom misses 
the self-respect and manliness. Nor can I see for the life of me that 
this more self-respectful (if you like, self-asserting) spirit produces 
any more friction than is to be found in this country. Indeed I be- 
lieve it can be demonstrated that the two classes of employer and em- 
ployed get on much more smoothly in America than they do in Eng- 
land. The American working man thoroughly respects the employer 
who deserves respect. I never knew an exception to the rule. So 
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long as both parties maintain their self-respect neither will be wanting 
in respect for the other.. The democratic system preserves the work- 
ing man’s self-respect ; the aristocratic system renders self-respect and 
labour irreconcilable. 

This is still more the case when the agricultural labouring classes 
of the two countries are contrasted. The American “ farm hand” 
has the same educational advantages as the farmer. The school- 
house is open to the children of both. I have seen the farmer and 
his men eating side by side at. the same table and mowing side by 
side in the same field. Even.the “ gentleman farmer ” affects no tone 
or word of superiority toward his. “men,” who do not betray the 
least subserviency in their salutation or behaviour. The American 
agricultural labourers are quite as self-respectful, comfortably housed, 
well remunerated, and “ common schooled,” and altogether as contented 
a class of working peopie as there are in the United States. So far 
from their being an isolated caste or class, the farmers and labourers 
shade off into one another, like all other classes in America, and 
often exchange places. The tenant farmer of this year was the 
“hired man” of last. The class of labourers pass into the class of 
owners in a constant stream. There are, generally speaking, three 
classes of farm labourers—those. hired by the year, those employed 
by the month, and those engaged by the day. The first either have 
a room in the house of their employer, or (especially if they have a 
family) occupy a tenement on the farm. The others may live in 
other tenements on the same farm, or; as is very often the case with 
all three classes, occupy a house and some land of their own. Where 
the labourers are of the right sort, the farmer or landowner finds 
it to his interest to sell them land for homes on easy terms, as respects 
both the amount and time of payment. There are multitudes of 
these small holders and “hired men” who work by the day, who can 
afford to lose the “slack times,’ so remunerative are the flush ones. 
The ordinary agricultural labourer receives from four shillings per 
day, besides being well fed and well lodged; and in harvest time the 
wages are from eight shillings per day, with food and lodging, or 
“all found,” as the phrase is. I have frequently given a shilling an 
hour for work in my garden. 

Turning to the corresponding class of labourers in this country, 
we listen to the story of the life of Joseph Arch, who tells us that he 
“struck on his own account two and twenty years: ago.” “My 
master said to me, ‘1s. 6d. a day is all I shall give you.’ I hada 
wife and two children, and I know my duty to them before God, 
necause of the vow I had made to her at the altar, to do or to die to 
keep them, and I knew that wouldn’t keep them, and I struck.” 
Then he went forth to his labour, not till the evening simply, but till 
Saturday evening from Monday morning, picking up work where he 
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could get it, and “sleeping in sheds and outhouses to. save the cost 
of lodging,” and sometimes on corded wood.” 

But he is not alone in telling us the extent of these “voluntary 
contributions” with which lucrative capital condescends to tip “ un- 
skilled labour,” for we can hardly speak of them as the “hire” of 
which the labourer is worthy, according to the Apostle. The amount 
of “voluntary contributions” received by another for the support of 
“self, wife, and six children was 11s. a week; very often he had to 
keep his little ones on 13d. a day.” Another “earned 9s. a week, 
but since he has been a milker and worked Sundays he got 12s. a 
week.” His wife says it “had often gone to her heart when she had 
only a bit of bread with nothing on it to part among the children.” 
Another says, “when a master offered me a shilling a day, I asked 
him if he wanted to make a rogue of me, for I couldn’t live honest 
on that money.” And why not be a rogue, since he would be allowed 
twice as much in the county gaol as he receives from his employer? 
If there is anything the state seems to prefer to punishing criminals, 
it is the manufacture of them. Surely the amounts received by these 
people will not be dignified by the honourable name of “ wages,” any 
more than their dwellings described in the ‘ Report of Commissioners’ 
as a “disgrace to a Christian community,” should be designated by 
the hallowed word “ home.” Nor can these people be called working 
men and women in any sense which may be regarded as creditable to 
a ‘ Christian community.” 

The very concessions made to the labourers are illustrative of the 
voluntary principle upon which the whole agricultural labour system 
of England is founded. One great landlord raises his contributions 
one shilling a week, another “two shillings and cider,” making 
in one case the enormous wage of twelve shillings a week, and 
in the other eleven shillings a week! Another illustration is to be 
found in the cause given for the labourers’ “dictatorial and defiant” 
attitude in a paper read at a meeting of landlords and farmers—“ Too 
much education!” The labourers are being educated above their busi- 
ness! The multiplication table is leading to some perilous calcula- 
tions! “The three Rs” are creating a fourth Rebellion! “The 
Revised Code,” says the essayist of the Banbury Chamber of Com- 
merce, “placed the standard of education too high for rural districts. 
The education given in the village schools should be suitable to the 
requirements of the rural population. It became a very serious ques- 
tion whether they should force upon village children an amount of 
instruction calculated to drive them from agricultural pursuits.” The 
American. who has lived through the great anti-slavery agitation is so 
familiar with this kind of reasoning that he can hardly refrain from 
recognising ié as an old acquaintance and treating it as an old enemy. 
The laws of the Southern States forbade the teaching of the slaves, 
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because initiation into the mysteries of the spelling book was “ caleu- 
lated to drive them from agricultural pursuits.” Education deforms 
“the common mind” of a servile class. Where one class is born 
saddled and bridled and another booted and spurred the school-housc 
is a fruitful source of unhappiness and discontent. Astronomy points 
out the north star to the slave, and “ thrilling ” oratory indicates the 
way out to the serf. As the producer’s ignorance is the consumer's 
wisdom, it is folly for the latter to make the former wise. But for 
the ‘ Revised Code’ we should have been spared the agricultural 
labourers’ strike. 

What is the difference between this picture of what is going on in 

England and that picture of what has passed away in America? A 
difference there is, certainly, but a resemblance as well. Nations that 
have adopted liberty as a theory never admit that they can practise 
oppression. 
_ A free people “can do no wrong.” If the agricultural labourers of 
England were technically what they are substantially, serfs, they 
might count on parliamentary measures for their relief. But as they 
are, technically speaking, free-born Britons who “ never will be slaves,” 
and therefore breathe an atmosphere of theoretical justice, they can 
count on nobody but themselves, and on nothing but their own per- 
sistency in their fight, empty-pursed and empty-bellied, with the 
owners and consumers of the “ fat of the land.” A real slave, how- 
ever comfortable, is sure of emancipation so long as Exeter Hall can 
vociferate or Parliament legislate; a virtual slave, however miserable, 
may perish in his misery for all the deliverance he can get from legis- 
lator or philanthropist. 

There is just enough legal responsibility laid upon and felt by the 
slaveholder to secure at least the physical “condition” of the slave. 
Hence, however long may be the catalogue of his wrongs, you will 
seldom find starvation among them. The serfholder, on the contrary, 
is free from such responsibility in a free country, and may read without 
annoyance from either constable or conscience a paragraph like this, for 
example, which appears among the interesting incidents of the “ dicta- 
torial attitude” of the farm labourers: 

“On Tuesday an inquest was held at Tooting on the body of James 
Sewington, aged thirty-five, a farm labourer, who had died of starva- 
tion. It was shown in evidence that the deceased had not tasted meat 
for weeks, and that his family had had nothing but dry bread and tea 
and sugar for the last fortnight. The jury returned a verdict, ‘That 
the deceased died from exhaustion through want of food and proper 
nourishment.’” An equally accurate verdict would have been, “ Died 
from being supported by voluntary contributions instead of adequate 
wages.” 

Let England be glad of the restive spirit of her agricultural 
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labourers. It was necessary for the enlightenment of that public 
opinion which in a free country is understood to be always fired and 
harnessed, ready to plunge out at a moment’s notice in pursuit of any 
conflagration, industrial or political, which may menace the common- 
wealth. What does fair-play-loving England know of the condition of 
her agricultural population until in their extremity they cry out in 
hunger and anger for enough of the bread they raise to keep them 
from starvation? It was conceded at a counsel of landlords and 
farmers the other day that “the publicity which has been given to 
the strike has greatly annoyed the landowners, and they are now less 
disposed than they were at first to dismiss the labourers for joining: 
the union.” 
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— Madame Gerder's Husband. 


By tHe AvTHoR oF ‘ Party.’ 





I. 


“ Anp I say to you, monsieur, that I would not ask you to derange 
yourself for my convenience. Ah, ma foi! I think not, indeed, except 
that in this change you will find a benefit. Ciel !” 

Here Madame Mérand’s black eyes seek the sky—for we are stand- 
ing at the entrance of the open courtyard round which the hotel is 
built—and her well-shaped hands clasp each other lovingly, as if for 
support against my mute injustice. I had not spoken. At home, in 
England, a person, nameless here, calls me contradictory; but I am a 
shy man, and moreover my French, although passable, is still insular 
French, and if one contradicts, one should not be either undecided or 
absurd, especially face to face with Madame Mérand. She has been 
handsome once, and she still has a well-preserved figure and bright 
black eyes, but the brightness is hard. Between ourselves, I am 
afraid of my landlady. I would not change places with that small 
light-haired husband of hers on any account. His name is Dupont, 
and she writes herself, I believe, Dupont-Mérand ; but every one calls 
her Madame Mérand. 

As I look at those black eyes coming down from the sky to settle 
piercingly on my quiet countenance I again congratulate myself that 
T am not the light-haired Dupont. It is all very well to have a rich, 
clever wife, and so only to have a nominal post at the harbour of 
St.-Roque, to smoke cigarettes or play billiards all day; but I fancy 
Monsieur Dupont feels like a truant schoolboy when he comes home 
in the evening, and goes into the little parlour on the left-hand side 
of the arched entrance-way, and sees us free men at dinner in 
the salle &@ manger opposite. But then there are men to whom 
work is the greatest evil of life, and it is possible, that Monsieur 
Dupont takes his snubbings as the daily wage of his inglorious 
idleness. 

“Ciel!” Madame has taken a long breath, and now she repeats 
her adjuration with emphasis. “I say to-monsieur that the room I 
propose is a charming bedchamber—large, spacious, with two windows, 
with two beds—enjin, with a carpet of Brussels and a large round 
table. What will you? It has, besides, a glass door, which looks on 
the gallery running round the court.” 
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She points upward, and I see the door in question at the end of 
the open gallery, shaded by a white muslin curtain. 

When one has kept one’s repugnance under control it is mortifying 
to be argued with as if one had expressed it. I know that madame 
was talking to the look she surprised on my face, not to me—a look 
which I expect spoke plainly. 

“Why should I be moved out of my comfortable bedroom just 
because a general of division is to take up his quarters in the Hétel 
Ste.-Barbe for two nights? But I made no remonstrance in words. 

Madame moves past me to the foot of the staircase, and my tongue 
recovers itself as soon as her back is turned and I no longer see those 
flashing black eyes. 

“Tt is all very well, madame, but the room to which you point is 
a back room, and I object to windows which have only a back look- 
out.” 

Stables, foul smells, horrors not to be named, flit through my brain 
as I follow those firmly set, shapely feet up-stairs. She makes no 
answer till we reach the end of this right-hand gallery, and then she 
unlocks the curtained door, and flings it open. 

“ Vota, monsieur! Perhaps monsieur will have the complaisance 
to enter and tell me if any front windows in St.-Roque can be more 
delightful than these ?” 

Two long windows. Madame pushes the persiennes wide open. 

The sunshine streams in—morning sunshine—bringing with it an 
exquisite flower fragrance. 

Involuntarily I walked quickly up to a window. I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I have a passion for flowers. They are to me that which 
dumb animals are to some people—creatures to be loved and cherished. 
There is something so delicate, so unearthly, in their beauty, that I. 
sometimes fancy they come direct from heayven—hints of the joys in 
store for the blessed. 

T have a satisfaction in writing this thought down here, because, as 
this paper will be printed anonymously, no one can trace it to me; 
and I would not have Jemima (my sister’s name is not Jemima, but it 
is shorter than saying a “nameless person” every time, and answers 
the purpose as well,)—I would not have her aware of this sentimental 
belief of mine on any account. One must never allow a woman to 
perceive that one has any power of fancy. She immediately begins to 
doubt one’s common-sense, and stigmatises one as womanish and 
unable to direct her in the ordinary affairs of life; and with all that 
has been written and said about women, first and last—and nine- 
tenths of it is sheer nonsense—the only point I agree with is that, 
however much kindness and affection you have for a woman, you must 
always show her that you are her superior. Show it—don’t assert it, 
my good fellow, whoever you may be, or she will laugh at you directly, 

2a2 
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I am not sure that Madame Mérand would ever have eyes to see any 
man’s superiority. And this reflection brings me again to the back 
window of the Hotel Ste.-Barbe. 

Facing me at a distance of ten yards or so were other back windows, 
plainly belonging to small houses, and on the leads which stretched 
beside the little court of one of these, exactly opposite, was a perfect 
blaze of flowers: snowy fuchsias with glowing centres, geraniums, 
myrtles full of starry blossoms, nasturtiums of many colours, and, 
among all, plenty of scented verbenas and heliotrope. 

“Madame,” I exclaimed, “‘I am quite satisfied. You may order 
my luggage to be sent round.” 

Madame grew radiant; the black eyes softened, and she courtesied, 
and was even voluble for so stately a person. 

“ Monsieur admires flowers?” Really, women have a way of seeing 
into my thoughts which is startling, for when I look at myself in the 
glass I cannot say I behold an expressive countenance. 

“ Ah!”’—madame gave a sigh here—“ they are the only comfort of 
my poor neighbour there, Madame Gerder.” She looked across at the 
opposite window ; it was open, and showed a small, almost empty 
room. There seemed only a curtained bed, a table, two chairs, an 
armoire, and a white and black crucifix beside the bed. “A dull- 
looking room,” I thought; and my eyes went up to the storey above, 
which plainly belonged to a laundress. Two poles projected from this 
window, laden with many-coloured garments drying in the sunshine. 
In the court below an urchin sat on the stones playing with a headless 
doll, and from these stones a vine struggled up the wall of the house 
and clustered its leaves round Madame Gerder’s window. “Too bright 
a frame for so dull a picture,” I thought. I turned to make inquiry 
about my opposite neighbour, but Madame Mérand had departed. 


IL. 


I Looxep round my room. The beds appeared clean and comfortable. 
Are not beds in good French inns always clean and comfortable ? There 
was none of the velvet and gilded splendour which had adorned the 
chimney-piece of my former bed-chamber ; but then, what will you ? 
as madame would have said. The sofa was larger, softer even, and 
the room itself was twice as large as the one I had given up to the 
general, and, instead of the perpetual noise and traffic of the Rue 
Ecuyére, I had a quiet look-out on those lovely flowers. I felt glad 
that I had yielded without much remonstrance. 

“T wish I knew why she is ‘ poor Madame Gerder.’” I was look- 
ing at the flowers again. 

“Madame Leroux! Madame Leroux!” in the shrillest tone from 
an unseen inmate over the way. “ Are you come in ?” 
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My interest in my flower-loving neighbour had received a check. 
T object to loud-voiced women, and this was no doubt Madame Gerder. 
I took up my hat again, and went out for a walk to the old ruined 
castle. 

No peace here. A set of boys, small-ragged creatures, were 
collected round one of their number declared to be a Prussian spy, 
and they grew so eager and excited in their game that they were just 
proceeding to hang him to a branch of one of the trees in the castle 
moat when the sentry above called to them to desist. 

I walked slowly through the town, musing over the miseries of war. 
There was scarcely a man to be seen in the shops. 

“T wonder what the next generation of Frenchwomen will do for 
husbands !” . 

I had to dine with a friend near the harbour; he was to start for 
Havre early next morning, so I stayed with him as long as I could. 

Madame Mérand was sitting in her little parlour as I passed under 
the low-browed entrance ; she came forward, and herself presented me 
with the key of my new room—a most unusual condescension. 

_ “Monsieur will find his bougie on his table.” 

While I groped my way carefully across my vast unknown chamber, 
I saw a light opposite in the vine-flower window of Madame Gerder. 
I confess that I am slightly inquisitive ; not more than most men are, 
perhaps; but I felt a certain amount of satisfaction in seeing, when [ 
went up to the window, that the curtain of my neighbour’s window 
was not drawn. . 

The room was dimly lighted by a single candle. A woman was 
sitting at the table, but I could not see her face; it was hidden by 
her hands; but I could see by the shudder that passed over her 
figure that she was crying. It seemed to me that she was dressed in 
black. 

“No doubt she has lost a husband or a brother in this war—not a 
son: she cannot be old enough.” 

It was treasonable to stand there hidden by the darkness. I lit 
my candle, and when I went back to the window Madame Gerder had 
drawn the curtain across hers. 

Next day, when I opened my windows, Madame Gerder was on the 
leads watering her flowers out of a battered tin mug. I saw in the 
morning light that her gown was dark blue; so I had not guessed 
rightly at the cause of her grief. 

She looked up. No, it was impossible that the shrill voice which 
had jarred my nerves belonged to that quiet face—a face not beautiful 
according to the vulgar rendering, but yet in which, spite of its 
ordinary features and dull complexion, there was to me a certain 
beauty of expression—a steadfast, mournful look, as if the earnest 
soul had been set a task almost beyond its strength, but, having it 
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set, would not falter or dall9jwifully, though it might faint by the 
way. 

Here I pulled ufmy shirt Collar and smiled. 

There is a sentimental influénce in this St.-Roque. N.B.—I must 
remember not to come here with Jemima. I should never hear the 
last of such folly. onder, if Jemima had ever married, whether 
her husband would havé been “compelled to keep the guard over his 
words that Ido? I rather fancy it is for want of this reserve, or 
self-respect, or whatever it may be called, that so many husbands are 
hen-pecked. A woman, as I said before, is a charming creature, well 
kept under. I think Mr. Milverton is very sensible on this subject. 
You must always treat women with kindness and courtesy, not so 
much from any spontaneous feeling, or because they are only to be 
ruled by conciliation, and, to a great extent, cajolery; but the man 
who once lays his heart open to a woman and lets her spy out the 
weak places thereof, and then appeals to what he imagines are her 
great qualities, is for ever after a shorn Samson. She never forgets, 
never spares; she is, in fact, only to be governed by absolute autho- 
rity, so handled that she fancies that she is pleasing herself; as to 
high souls and self-devotion, all that kind of feeling went out with 
Sir Charles Grandison and his charming Harriet. 

At this moment Madame Gerder looked me full in the face. My 
sentimentalism returned in full force, and a faint glimmer came to me 
that perhaps there might be another type of woman in the world than 
my sister, Jemima Ponsonby. 

. How young Madame Gerder was !—not more than thirty ; and yet 
her forehead was lined and her face stamped with anxiety—creases 
that will never wear out, I thought, as 1 watched her retreat across 
the leads and then disappear at the end of them down some steps 
which led, I imagine, into the house. 

A small child toddled into the court in its night-gown, and imme- 
diately the same sharp cry of “ Madame Leroux! Madame Leroux!” 
set my nerves ajar; it came from the laundress on the upper story ; I 
felt glad it did not belong to my interesting neighbour with the quiet 
face and earnest eyes. 

“* Madame Leroux!” a third time, “why do you not listen when 
there is Victor, en chemise and with bare feet, catching frogs in the 
yard ?” 

I had wondered what the little fellow was groping for in the further 
corner among the cracked moss-grown stones. 

A stout, rosy-cheeked woman plunged suddenly out of the shed 
that supported the leads along one side of the yard, seized Victor, and 
disappeared again. 

Instead of going down into the salle, I stood waiting till Madame 
Gerder reappeared in her little room. Then I left the window and 
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went to my breakfast. When I came gp again she was seated at her 
table, working hard at embroidery. { 

I went over to Villers that morningg but when I came back there 
she was, still working with the same diligence. F stood at the window 
watching little Victor and his sister at play in the yard; but Madame 
Gerder never moved; she seemed unconsciousygf my presence. 

“ She will water her flowers in the evening,” I thought, and actually 
I hurried upstairs after the table d’héte dinner for the chance of 
seeing her. , 

Yes, there she was, tin mug in hand; but though I stood all the 
time at my window, she never once looked up or gave me a chance of 
speaking to her. 

I had tired myself at Villers, and besides this, I had several letters 
to write. Why will women answer one’s letters so quickly, and then 
write again before one has recovered the fatigue of a previous letter ? 
The feminine mind is more impatient on this subject than on any 
other, and, considering the marvellous productions that issue from the 
feminine pen—breathless sentences wandering ever so many ways at 
once—the writers should be content with the trouble they give their 
unhappy correspondents in the way of reading, without further 
expectation. 

Still I must write to Jemima, though why she should fill nearly 
two pages with an account of the cook’s whitlow baffles me. I have. 
a respect for cook, and if she suffers I am sorry for her; but I cannot 
do her any good. I know nothing about whitlows; then why inflict 
the progress of one on me? 1 wonder what Jemima would say if I 
were to write an account of Madame Gerder and her flowers! And yet 
the one subject is far more generally interesting than the other. 

At this point of my reflections I rouse suddenly, as one rouses in 
the night from sleep; my eyes go at once, as if a magnet drew them 
there, to the window of my opposite neighbour. Her light has 
vanished, and yet she has not gone to bed, for the curtain is still 
undrawn. I look at my watch. Nine o’clock—not likely she would 
go to bed so soon; but what a strangely late hour for a young woman 
to go out walking alone! Perhaps she embroiders for some of the 
shops, and has gone to take her work home; and then I remember 
how punctually every shop in St.-Roque closes at eight o'clock. 

“T’m an old fool to notice and dwell on every little incident about 
this woman. What is she to me? Besides, I saw a ring on her 
finger, and I have always set myself against widows, and there is 
plainly no Monsieur Gerder in the case.” 

In five minutes I reach the Place St.-Pierre, and while I pace up 
and down smoking my cigar beneath the vast darkness of the church, 
I think how exquisite its flzche must look silvered by bright moon- 
light. But as there is no moon, and the streets are deserted— 
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St.-Roque is a most surprisitig town in the way of early going to 
roosi—I go back to the Hotel Ste.-Barbe. My landlady does not 
come forward to say good-night. I glance at the parlour, and catch 
a glimpse of Madame Mérand sitting erect, with an awful countenance. 
The little cringing Dupont stands before her, hat in hand, with 
drooping shoulders, his whole attitude suggestive of a whipped 
spaniel. 

“Defend me from marriage,” I think, as I go upstairs. 

When I got fairly into my room I saw before I lit my candle that 
my neighbour had returned. There she sat, her bonnet in her lap, 
her face not hidden in her hands, but her grief plainly to be seen as 
the light fell on her. My sympathy carried me out of all reserve. 
I stood watching her sorrow—sometimes an agonising burst of tears, 
her handkerchief pressed to her eyes, while her body quivered with 
sobs, and then, as she quieted, a deep hushed stillness that seemed to» 
me like despair. 7, 

Once I found myself opening the window. I suppose I was actually 
going across the leads to comfort her. 

“ Don’t be an impulsive fool, John Ponsonby!” The family name 
brought back the calm judgment that is said to go with it. I reso- 
lutely drew the curtains across my windows and lit my candle. 


When I looked over the way, just before going to bed, my neigh- 
bour’s light was out. 


Il. 


Ir was very absurd, of course, but I have generally found that one’s 
self-reproach lessens if one communicates it, and, as I said before, this 
article is strictly anonymous ; therefore I confess, without defence or 
reservation, spite of its absurdity, that my last thought when I went 
to bed was Madame Gerder, and when I waked next morning it seemed 
also natural that my first thought was of her. 

There she was watering her flowers with the same steadfast, gentle 
look in her eyes I noticed yesterday. 

I opened my window and I coughed. Victor and his sister, in one 
of the intervals of frog-hunting, heard the cough and looked up. 
They pointed their fat fingers, and cried, “ Vla wn m’sieur anglais ! 
Tiens, que c'est dréle !” 

But Madame Gerder never looked off her flowers. I was glad of 
this. Children are sweet innocents, I don’t doubt, to their mothers, 
and I do not dislike them myself, clean, and under the care of a 
respectable nurse, who knows how to check their silly little speeches ; 
but my ears were tingling and my face was hot. 

Why should it be droll to be an Englishman ? Or do these begrimed 
little idiots mean that there is anything droll about me? “Bah! 
bah !” as my landlady says; they want whipping. 
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My landlady’s name suggested a vent for the curiosity which 
tormented me. Curiosity is not the word; it was rather a friendly 
sympathy with this poor widow, and a wish, if that were possible, to 
relieve her sorrow. 

I will say for Madame Mérand that she must be a very clever 
woman, and she must be also that which clever women are not 
always—an excellent economiser of time. She has always time to 
speak to me in a collected and gracious manner, even when I see the 
chef looming white in the distance beside the great trough in the 
courtyard, or Ferdinand, the head gargon, standing at the door of the 
salle & manger, both frenzied with eagerness to get the mistress’s 
ear. I am always sorry when I interfere with the chef; he is a 
geuius in his way; his vol-au-vents and his chapon aus truffes are 
triumphs which no ordinary mind could achieve. He is a good- 
looking fellow too, especially in his spotless white costume; but 
Ferdinand I have in aversion. He is always in a bustle, and he has 
twice in his officious haste spilled soup over me, and then drawn the 
attention of the whole table dhéte to the fact by his vociferations of 
surprise and regret. He was chattering as fast as he could at the 
parlour door when I reached it, asking for a holiday, I think. 

Madame Mérand heard my steps before she saw me. 

“ Va-t-en, paresseua !” in such a deep, stern voice that I started, and 
congratulated myself on not being Monsieur Dupont. 

Ferdinand disappeared so suddenly that to this day I cannot 
imagine what became of him. 

“Madame,” I said, with a lower bow than usual—for, in spite of 
the smile that greeted me, that “ Va-t-en, paresseuw!” had made me 
tremble in my boots—‘ can you tell me what is the matter with the 
young woman you mentioned to me as Madame Gerder ?” 

I wished I had held my tongue. Madame’s eyes opened widely— 
dear me! what great, black, staring things they are, and how very 
rudely women can stare !—and then her smile broadened till it seemed 
to reach me, and tell me I was a fool. 

I suppose I reddened. I certainly pulled my collar up. It is not 
the sort of thing one expects when one pays one’s bill weekly, and 
gives as little trouble as possible, that one’s landlady should venture 
to laugh because one asks a simple question. Insolent old vixen !— 
for she is much older than she looks, I know. 

“ Madame Gerder is very unhappy, monsieur. Her husband has 
gone away from her, and she can give no reason for his departure.” 

“Ah!”—I spoke as indifferently as possible, though I confess to 
disappointment—“ I thought she was a widow.” 

“If she were, she would not grieve so much.” Madame spoke 
ironically, I thought. 

“Why so, madame ?” 
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“ Monsieur should be as good a judge as I am.” Madame tried to 
speak politely. ‘There is nothing so valuable as that which we can- 
not have. Death will turn lead or tinsel into fine gold. Death in life 
is another matter, monsieur, is it not ?” 

The last words were spoken with a sentiment I had not thought my 
landlady capable of. 

_ She looked sad, almost subdued, as if she would have liked to pro- 
long our talk; but I was not in a mood to talk sentiment with 
Madame Mérand. She had laughed at me, and I do not easily forget 
when a woman laughs at me. My idea of a woman is sweetness, 
gentleness, an incapacity for giving pain; and it is extremely painful 
for me to feel that I have made myself ridiculous. 

I walked down the Rue Notre Dame, and then on and on, till I 
found myself beyond the octrot and very near La Maladrerie. I 
took no heed of my way or of the people I met; I was deep in 
pondering this story of Madame Gerder. 

Here was Madame Mérand, with a temper which even I trembled 
to provoke, and her husband appeared content to abide with her, while 
this gentle, sweet creature, who looked so full of love, was deserted. 

And Madame Gerder must have been married for herself: she 
looked as if she had been always poor and industrious. I had watched 
the deftness with which her needle sped in and out of her embroidery, 
the neatness and order of her room. 

“What pretext could a man find for deserting such a woman ?” 

There was only one—he was a Frenchman, and therefore fickle. 
No wonder the poor woman grieved—though why women do grieve, 
and try to bring back fellows of that kind, is to me always incom- 
prehensible. Can't they or won't they see that the mistake has been 
on their side? They have chosen unsuitably. No length of union 
will ever make two souls one where the fusion has not been simul- 
taneous. But hold—I am going too far. I have only to look round 
in England, and the amount of patchwork I shall find in marriage 
compared with the perfect seamless garment boys and girls dream of 
and novels picture, and I stop. I was stopped at this point, not in 
reasoning, but in reality. A very fat man, with his legs wide apart 
and his hat in his hand, smiling till his face looked like the moon at 
the full, stood in my path. 

“ Pardon, monsieur! Bonjour, monsieur! Ah! it is warm, is it 
not, for walking ?” 

Monsieur Le Petit, the respectable hairdresser of the Rue St. Jean, 
wiped his shining bald head with his bright orange handkerchief. 

“Well,” said I, “I had not thought about the heat, Monsieur Le 
Petit.” 

“ Tiens!”—the astute hair-cutter put his parrot nose on one side, 
and looked at me out of his long brown eyes. “ Tiens! and yet in the 
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country which monsieur inhabits there is, I am told, no sunshine— 
almost always fog?” 

‘Not quite so bad; but I did not mean to say it is not hot, Mon- 
sieur Le Petit, only I had not felt it.” 

“ Aha!”—his face twitched. “ Monsieur is, perhaps, thinking of 
the war, and the disgrace which an infamous tyranny has brought to 
France? Ah, mon Dieu! For me, monsieur, I eat not, I sleep not. 
T have no sons, but I see all round me sorrow and distress. There is 
hardly a home in St.-Roque which the cursed war has not desolated.” 

A thought crossed my mind. Had this missing husband joined the 
army ? 

“Do you know any one of the name of Gerder?” I asked, and be- 
came at once aware that I had looked sheepish in asking. 

The hair-dresser’s eyes kindled ; his nose quivered like the nose of 
a hungry spaniel. 

“Aha! monsieur has heard of that affair? Ma foz, but it’s a horror, 
a scandal of the most dreadful, that a young woman, quiet, unoflending, 
gentille, what will you—if she only knew how to coiffer herself— 
should be so suddenly left by her husband. Monsieur is acquainted 
with the poor young woman? It is sad, is it not, monsieur ? ” 

He was in such a quiver of curiosity that I stiffened. It seemed 
as if every one was prying into my thoughts this morning. 

“No, I have no acquaintance with Madame Gerder. I have heard 
of her grief. I thought her husband might have joined the army.” 

“Of his own will, monsieur?” The hairdresser laid his finger 
along his very movable nose, and winked his sly brown eyes. “Mon- 
sieur, to join the army willingly at this time would be the act of a 
hero, and Gerder is not a hero; he is a dancing-master. He has run 
away from war; he has not gone to meet it. That is my opinion. I 
believe he has gone to London.” 

“Gone to London, and left his wife here to starve!” I checked 
myself, for the hairdresser’s curious eyes were fixed on me. 

“ Plait-il, monsiewr, but a woman who can sew and embroider need 
not starve. Madame Gerder is unhappy, but she has not a large 
appetite. No, she will not starve. Aw revoir, monsiewr.” 

It seemed to me that when my fat little friend put his hat on after 
his farewell bow he clapped his hand on the pocket of his breeches. 

“These Frenchmen are monkeys,” I thought. “ The little glutton ! 
—I'm sure he is a glutton. He imagined I meant to appeal to his 
liberality.” 

IV. 


Ir was the fourth day since I had given up my “room, and the 
general of division had gone back to his quarters and I might have 
gone back to mine, but these back windows had become too interesting. 
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And yet each day had been a repetition of the first: flower-watering 
by my pale, dark-eyed neighbour on the leads; frog-hunting by those 
chubby, seldom-washed urchins in the yard; constant stitching in the 
daytime; then the mysterious night errand ; and then sobs and tears, 
and perplexed sympathy from myself. 

*“* Why does she only cry at night ?” 

I stood thinking. Jemima takes pleasure in saying men are slow- 
witted, and that I am especially dull in piecing facts together. It may 
be so, but the conclusions to which this rapid female piecing leads are 
so often distorted and impossible that I prefer my own slower way. I 
had gone on thinking that Madame Gerder put a constraint on herself, 
and only allowed herself to cry at bed-time, as we let a fountain play 
at stated hours. 

“Something happens to-grieve her while she is out.” The thought 
flitted itself into my mind with such weight and precision that I felt 
it had reason in it. I stood waiting, as I often do, to see what would 
follow. Jemima never understands this system. She thinks me dull 
and stupid when I am only trying to let my thoughts turn themselves 
round. 

“Why not see where she goes ?” 

The table d’héte dinner-bell had rung and I was just going down. 
It was surprising how little interest I took in that which went on 
around me. I am nota novel-reader. I consider fiction unworthy 
the attention of a reasonable man, and perhaps for this reason I attach 
extra importance to the events of life, but I felt as if I were going to 
begin a fresh chapter of an interesting book when I once more went 
back to my bedroom. ‘There was mystery in the affair which made 
my ears tingle. What would Jemima or any of my friends say if 
they knew that steady quiet I contemplated any thing so out of the 
usual routine of life as that of following a woman of whom I knew 
nothing when she went out alone in the evening? I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that I am not afraid of Jemima. If I were 
afraid, Ishould never tell her any thing which she might be likely to 
laugh at. 

It seemed as if it never would grow dusk this evening. I had 
resolved to stay in my room instead of taking my usual stroll ; it was 
better not to risk the chance of missing Madame Gerder. I could not 
look out of window even. I felt as if my purpose were written on 
my face; and although my neighbour seldom raised her head from 
that incessant stitching, still she might find out that I was watching 
her, and so possibly might give up the evening errand. 

Madame Leroux too, the mother of the little frog-hunters, had 
been in the yard lately, and had stared very inquisitively at my 
windows. I was resolved she should not have the chance of saying an 
Englishman was “ droll.” Droll! Such a misplaced term altogether ! 
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Call us dull, monotonous, sober-sided; but it is impossible that 
there can be anything ridiculous in the calm decorum of a well- 
bred Englishman ; for to my mind a well-bred man never betrays 
either surprise or admiration, or any of the more feminine impulses 
which give room for ridicule in spectators. 

I tried to read, but my book had no power to fix my attention ; it 
lay on the table while I sat upright in my chair; there was no union 
between us. I got up and walked about. I had not felt such a rest- 
less excitement to get rid of time since my first pantomime, or perhaps 
later on. Ah me! in that shamefaced hobbledehoy period, so full of 
delight and smarting, when I used to long for the one evening of the 
week when I might call on Muriel Rose. Poor, sweet, fickle Muriel! 
It always has puzzled me how a fair fragile creature, with a name as 
pretty as herself, could marry as she did—Muriel Bull. And Bull 
was such a blockhead ! 

This thought of my old love helped me. I had taken care to find 
out the name of the street in which Madame Gerder’s house stood; ° 
and a little while before her usual starting time I buttoned up my 
coat, slouched my wide-awake over my eyes, and went to find the Rue 
Puits d’Amour, the street at the back of the Hétel Ste.-Barbe. 

At this distance of time I cannot say why I thus disguised myself ; 
I suppose my feelings had got overwrought by the suspense. I am 
inclined to this thought by the circumstance of having recalled that 
Muriel Rose story—one of the rare points in my liie in which I seem 
to myself ridiculous. I rather fancy I wrote verses at that time; I 
know I made some half a dozen, all ending with the same line : “ Oh, 
Muriel Rose!” And one of the rhymes, I am positive, was “ nose,” 
and another “sloes,” for Muriel had dark blue eyes. Silly girl! how 
she threw herself away! I believe I ought to be glad. She had 
grown immensely fat when I saw her last; her eyes were scarcely 
visible and her nose was red at the tip. 

All this time I was waiting in the Rue Puits d’Amour, opposite the 
house which I fancied was Madame Gerder’s. 

Yes, here she was, coming out of the shabby doorway in her dark 
cloak—so dark that, as she turned swiftly down the street, it was 
difficult to see her in the darkness. On she went till we came out in - 
the Place St.-Etienne, then she twisted round so suddenly that we 
nearly came face to face. I pretended to go on a few steps, lest she 
should detect me; but as I glanced over my shoulder I saw she was 
diving down a narrow turning on the left. I only followed just in 
time ; she sped along like a dart, except that she turned and wound 
in and:out so constantly that I had lost all count of whereabout I 
was, when she stopped and then disappeared. 

I did not know myself this evening. Instead of hesitating or 
demurring, I followed blindly into the darkness where I had last seen 
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madame. It was an open passage, full of bad smells, and as dark as 
the street outside. 

“My good friend,” said I to myself, “you are ina rash mood to- 
night ; you may lose your watch and your purse just for the sake of 
idle curiosity. What would—hang it! my lifes my own; I don’t 
live for my watch or for Jemima. I will know where Madame Gerder 
goes.” 

I had just announced this resolution when I stumbled against the 
stairs ; I stretched out my hand and found a baluster. A door above 
me opened and then was gently closed. This was discouraging; for 
although I had been capable of tracking Madame Gerder, I could not 
listen through a keyhole. This was what I told myself as I began to 
mount the stairs. I went very slowly ; the stairs were old, and they 
creaked ; and somehow it is not easy to go up a strange staircase 
in utter darkness without stopping now and then to feel your way. 

At last I came to an end—at least, the stairs did. I looked about, 
but there was no glimmer of light from any of the doors, which I 
guessed must be beside me; no sound of voices. 

It seemed to me as if another self, more like Jemima, rebuked me, 

“You're a fool, John Ponsonby,” it said in a sharp, cutting voice ; 
‘and you've not only made yourself ridiculous, but you’ve done it for 
nothing.” 

I felt glad it was dark, my face had grown so hot. I stood 
listening. 

Hark! what was that—a cough? Yes, a decided cough, and then 
a snarling, snapping voice. 

I could not make out words, but I felt sure there were speakers not 
far off, and that they were above me. 

I groped cautiously, and presently found some more stairs on my 
right hand, more like a ladder than stairs ; but I went up confidently, 
for the voices grew more and more distinct. As I mounted, light 
shone through long chinks above me, and when I reached the uneven 
floor at the top of the ladder I saw that I had got to the roof, and 
that this was merely a grenier boarded off. No need to listen at the 
keyhole; quiet as the voice was, its earnestness made each word 
distinct. 

“But, Achille, it is not so long; if thou wouldst return to-morrow 
thy absence might be explained and thy pupils might be recovered.” 

“Bah! bah! bah! Thou art a fool, Eugénie—a selfish fool too. 
What! for the gain of a few francs—for at my first lesson I should 
be captured—thou wouldst risk the liberty, possibly the life, of thy 
husband! Ciel! what egotists these women are—true monsters of 
egotism! ‘To spare thy fingers a few stitches thou wouldst send me 
to face these Prussian devils—for they are not men. And I tell thee, 
Eugénie, I could never stand to be shot at; and why should I? I 
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have good legs, and I should put them to the use for which they were 
given me, and then I should be disgraced—what do I know ?—shot 
dead, for running away. Ahi!” 

He seemed to smother his head in terror. 

“No, no; it is not for that. Oh, Achille, my husband” (there was 
a sob in Madame Gerder’s voice), “only come back to me, or let me 
stay here with thee. I will work just as hard. It is not that I 
grieve for.” 

“ Bétise!” he snapped like an angry cur. “ What is it, then? All 
again egotism, thy love! Parblew! love cares for the welfare of the 
thing loved, not its own. I am very well here. I lie in bed, it is 
true, but I have plenty of tobacco, and I have some feuilletons, and I 
ain in general content with the food thou bringest. I tell thee I am 
content ; it is only thy tormenting disposition which disturbs my life.” 

“Life!” and then she drew a deep breath. It seemed to me that 
she must be having a hard fight to keep down her contempt. Nota 
bit of it. On she went again : 

“ Achille, my beloved—idol of my heart—listen to me. I believe 
thou wilt be as safe in our own apartment as here. Other husbands 
are not torn from their wives. I have questioned and inquired, and 
I am sure of what I say. Is it not better to take this little risk than 
to lie here useless and idle? Kiss me, Achille. I do not mean it as 
reproach—I could not.” 

“Ah, morbleu! No, madame. A kiss! GoawayI say. Get up 
from thy knees, crocodile—get out of my sight; and to-morrow when 
thou bringest my supplies leave them at the door. Dost thou hear? 
The door will be closed—bolted. Understandest thou? It is not for 
nothing thou hast insulted thy.husband and thy master.” 

One more faint “Achille!” but his vociferation drowned it. I 
groped farther along the flooring, which seemed more spacious than 
the landing below, and presently, as I expected, a door was cautiously 
opened and shut, and Madame Gerder glided down into the darkness. 

I waited till I could no longer hear her footsteps, but I had to put 
a strong constraint on myself. I so longed to give the miserable 
coward in this grenier the chastisement he deserved ! 

When I reached the street I was fairly puzzled. I fancy I must 
have made the circuit of St.-Roque in my efforts after the Hotel Ste.- 
Barbe; but I reached it at last. When I got to my room Madame 
Gerder’s window was curtained for the night. 


Ws 


“ A teTTreR for monsieur.” 


I went to the curtained door and took the letter from the femme de 
chambre. 


I was going to pocket it till breakfast time. It was, of course, from 
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Jemima, and would keep, and I wanted to watch for my neighbour’s 
appearance among her flowers—as yet her window remained curtained 
—but even a hasty glance showed that the letter was not in Jemima’s 
handwriting. 

I opened it at once. It was from the very friend I had dined with 
only a fortnight ago on the eve of his departure for Havre. He 
writes from Havre now. He has mislaid or lost his passport, and is 
“in a fix,” he says; because he speaks with a decided Yorkshire twang 
and has a silky black beard the fact of his being an Englishman is 
doubted. Knowing that I have some acquaintance with the authorities 
here, he asks me in charity to go over to him without delay. I can 
go by the Arne steamer, he says, which obviates all changes on the 
way. He knows he is asking a great favour, but what can 
he do?” 

“ Confound him!” I look over the way. The window has been 
opened, but the curtain remains drawn. I fear my neighbour is ill, 
and my heart aches; and then my blood boils over with rage as I 
think of the little coward yonder, smoking as he lies reading the foul 
trash he calls “ feuilletons.” 

“Tf I start by the boat at once I may get back by the train this 
evening.” 

Really, for a man of my deliberate habits, I planned all this with 
amazing dispatch. 

Though I had spent some time in St.-Roque I had never had the 
curiosity to go and inspect the miserable little steamer that plies daily 
down the Arne, and then across the mouth of the Seine to Havre. 
There are circumstances in every one’s life which are treated of best 
in gaps, and my voyage in the Arne steamer is one of these. I will 
simply state that we carried about a score of Norman peasants, chiefly 
women, @ couple of cows, some sheep, and a large family of pigs, and 
that the boat rolled horribly when we reached the mouth of the Arne. 
After this I will only add that by the time I reached Havre, or “ Avver,” 
as a British lady at Frascati’s called it, I was not in a mood to return to 
St.-Roque the same afternoon. 

My friend had actually found his passport, and was at the landing- 
place when I reached it. I do not think I ever felt so cross in my 
life. To have been dragged away in the midst of the most interesting 
adventure I had ever chanced on, to have endured those three hours of 
disgust and anguish, for the sake of seeing a man grinning at me from 
the quay and calling me “ a capital fellow!” 

I got rid of him at last on the plea of a headache, and then I walked 
out of Frascati’s and sat down on the beach. 

In the quiet cool spot I had chosen, with the vast empty sea before 
me, I went over in thought the little drama of the previous night, and 
I asked myself if it was really I, myself, John Ponsonby, grey-haired 
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and respectable, who had so acted. Had I really followed a woman to 
a strange house, and actually listened to her conversation? If I had 
been capable of wearing a paper collar I think it might have ignited, 
so sudden and intense was the heat of my face and ears. 

I got up and walked about. 

This place is much hotter than St.-Roque. I shall go back by the 
first train to-morrow. 


VI. 


Ir seemed like going home as the train sped on between the brilliant 
fruited trees of the orchards, When I came in sight of the low flat 
meadows with tall poplar fringes that surround the many-spired city 
of St.-Roque, what a contrast to the noisy bustle of Havre, with its 
streets full of soldiers and disorder ! 

The railway station is not far from the caserne. I saw a crowd 
there, and I asked a man in a blouse what was going on. 

“Only a fresh levy gone off by train—more food for the Prussian 
guns,” he said, sturdily. 

I turned away; I began to wish myself back in England. 

The street that leads back into St.-Roque is full of old grey houses, 
with here and there a grating under an arched doorway, showing a 
glimpse of colour and verdure, trimly kept flower beds, backed by 
creeping plants and clustering vines. 

Happy homes within those old walls, and each one had to yield its 
victim for this accursed war ! 

The street had looked empty when I turned into it, but suddenly 
under a recessed doorway I came upon a woman in a dark cloak. 

She had not heard my footsteps. She leaned with her face against 
the hard stones; but she was not crying. 

I had no time for reflection. I saw it was Madame Gerder. 

“ Madame,” I said, “ pardon me”—I seemed to know the way to 
her heart by instinct. “Is anything the matter with your husband ?” 

She gave me such a look! There was keen inquiry and despair, and 
for a moment revolt, but this only for an instant. ‘The effort to speak 
brought tears along with her words. 

“They have taken him, monsieur. My Achille is dragged away to 
die with the army.” 

“TI trust not.” The words came of themselves, but they nearly 
choked me. Would it not be the best possible event in Madame Ger- 
der’s life if her miserable, cowardly sneak of a husband were put out of 
the way with as little delay as possible? But common-sense had no 
chance with sympathy against such eyes as Madame Gerder’s. They 
pierced me through with their agony of sorrow. 

“Monsieur is English,” she said, clasping her hands; “ but 
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monsieur can tell me whether I could follow my husband if he goes on 
to Paris?” 

“T fear not, madame. Very soon, I believe the capital will be so 
hemmed in that ingress or egress will be alike impossible. But, madame, 
if you will point out any way in which I can serve you I shall be 
gratef ” 

She smiled, though tears came fast streaming over her pale face. I 
have rarely seen a woman look attractive in tears—Madame Gerder 
was charming. 

“ Monsieur is very kind”—a little courtesy here. “I don’t know 
how to thsak him ; but no.one but the good Good can help me now, 
Ah, if I can only get to my husband! He is not used to be roughly 
treated, monsieur. If they will only let me do what I can for him, 
that is all I hope for, monsieur—all I want; but I thank you always 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

A thought came to me. 

** You would like to follow you husband to Rouen?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

I hurried back to the station, and learned when the next departure 
would be for Lisieux. I dared not offer money to Madame Gerder— 
something in her face forbade it—but she looked grateful when I put 
the railway ticket in her hand, and bade her God speed. 

I wonder whether that miserable little husband was glad to see her 
sweet face again, and whether he came alive out of the war? When I 
next visit St.-Roque—and I think it will be soon—I must learn these 
facts from Madame Mérand or my fat friend, Monsieur Le Petit. I 
often wonder what will happen should I find Madame Gerder a widow. 
She is the most interesting woman I have ever seen—there is no 
doubt about it. 
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My Landladies. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Avruor or ‘ RAvENSHOE,’ 





I. 
MRS. MACKINNON. 


I nave had so many landladies, and I have suffered first and last so 
very heavily from them, that I think (and Mr. Bentley also thinks) I 
have a perfect right to be revenged on them. The most abominable 
part of the matter is, that I never had a landlady yet who was not 
transcendently virtuous and religious. I suppose that landladies are 
infinitely the most virtuous ladies in the whole world. I never meta 
landlady who was not; and yet-——- Well. Let us take them in 
detail. Let us begin with Mrs. Mackinnon. 

The only fault I have to find with Mrs. Mackinnon is that she was 
always drunk when she had the money; and that I, then a young 
man of twenty-five, used to attract too much attention from her. 
I happened to be enamoured of her eldest daughter, who never cared 
twopence for me.. This gave rise to complications, and ultimately to 
a fight. 

I must premise, however, that I am speaking of Australia, and that 
Mrs. Mackinnon was an old convict, otherwise I shall never be under- 
stood. At the same time Bob Hart was a fool about the whole matter. 
And I will swear there was not a man in the colony I was so loth to 
thrash. 

Tt fell out just like this. (I beg you to understand that I never 
said one word to the young woman, beyond taking her to church. I 
hope it will be understood that I never said anything to the young 
woman.) The old woman said a good deal to me, however, a great 
amount of which might have been unsaid. 

It all came out of the breaking up of the old Red Hill gang. We 
stayed on at the Red Hill long after every one else was gone. We 
were comfortable enough together, and on the whole did not do badly 
for a time. 

There were about twenty-five of us altogether, men I mean, and we 
generally lived in pairs, in small tents. I lived in the same tent with 
an old bricklayer named Harris, a Londoner, and he worked with me, 
and on Saturday night used to come home extremely drunk, and have 
to be put to bed. Now getting drunk every Saturday night is a 
matter between a man and his conscience; but it is most emphatically 
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a matter between a man and his mate. One Saturday night I kicked 
him out of the tent, and made him lie in the rain till he had cooled 
himself. I most emphatically was not going to have him raising 
Cain on me in the middle of the night, as drunk as an owl. I beg 
it to be understood that I speak of him, not of myself. Being unused 
to literary composition I must guard myself from misrepresentation. 
The only stimulant I ever indulged in at that time was cold tea. 

After I pitched old Harris out of the tent ke served me a com- 
pletely new trick. Instead of coming home drunk, like a decent man, 
on Saturday night, he got afraid of me, and he used to sleep out all 
Sunday and come back in a crapulous state about twelve o’clock on 
Monday. So that I actually had to be let down the shaft (forty feet) 
by a neighbour before I could get to work. One Monday he never 
came at all, and I had to leave all the wash dirt in the drive. This 
does not seem much to you, I dare say, but at the same time you must 
remember that it was pretty near death for a drunken man to walk 
about on that lead among the deserted shafts. A man was safer in 
the light cavalry charge at Balaklava, which occurred just at that 
time. 

This dreadful old man of the sea who had fastened himself on my 
back had an equally dreadful dog. I cannot describe all this dog’s 
specialities, further than that he used diligently to howl all night. 
Also, when he came home drunk with his master, my dog Rover used 
to get him down and make night hideous. The number of times the 
silent Australian forest has seen me out in my shirt, bare-legged, 
separating those two dogs, with barefooted kicks, for which Rover 
cared not one penny, and which the other dog resented by biting my 
tendon Achilles—the number of times, I say, when I have exhibited 
my legs to the blacks who slept outside our tent I am unable to 
remember. 

T am leading up to Mrs. Mackinnon. I could not live with the old 
fellow Harris any longer. I only lived with him so long because he 
had a nose for gold like a hound. I believe every man has some 
speciality, and old Harris’s speciality was gold. However, it could 
not continue. The end came in this way. 

There were a great many Scotch on the Red Hill; and being a 
very thrifty people, they helped to build a church before the Angli- 
cans, who came soon after. The church was of course Presbyterian, 
and I went the first Sunday; and Rover, my dog, followed : a fact 
T did not notice till I came to the church-door. I saw many others 
with their dogs, for some of the Scotch shepherds had heard of the 
church being opened. One grey-headed old Scotchman who spoke to 
me told me that he had started at two o'clock in the morning and had 
walked eighteen miles to worship in the church of his fathers once 
more befure he died. I told the glorious old fellow that 1 was an 
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Episcopalian, but he liked me the better for that; the Scottish gentry 
mostly were, he said. Then I told him that I was an Englishman, 
and he said, “There'll be no Scotch and English in heaven.” I went 
in with him and our dogs came also. I do not profess to be an 
extremely religious person, but the sensation of worshipping among 
one’s fellow-men after an interval of three years would make any man 
sensitive and sentimental. 

T am afraid that old memories of my father’s church were crowding 
on me 80 strongly that my cheeks were wet when the first hymn was 
sung. The whole thing was destroyed by that tipsy old vagabond 
Harris. I could have killed him. 

He not only came to church extremely drunk, but he brought his 
dog. Rover, who was as good as gold with the dear old Scotch shepherd’s 
dogs, saw old Harris’s dog and fell on him tooth and nail. The whole 
service was stopped, and I had to get Rover away, with angry glances 
from the congregation. I waited outside for Mackinnon; told him 
that I could live with old Harris no longer, and asked him if he could 
take me in to board. 

Mackinnon asked me if I would step round and see his good wife. 
I stepped round. The first thing I did was to fall violently in love with 
Elsie Mackinnon as she opened the door, after which I asked her if 
her mother was at home. : 

She said that her mother was at home, but was lying down. I 
remarked that I had been sent by her father, and that I proposed to 
board and lodge with the fumily. She went away to her mother, and 
then I remarked that there were five young persons beside Elsie, who 
was about sixteen. I object to children as a rule, considering 
them to be a mistake; but had there been fifty it would have been 
the same to me. Elsie was there, and I knew nothing whatever about 
Bob Hart. If mother Mackinnon had known the state of my feelings 
she might have doubled her charges. She did not. 

It is to be remembered that nothing whatever had passed between 
Elsie and I further than her opening the door, and the dialogue which 
is written above. 

I discoursed with the eldest boy Alick, a boy of thirteen, who, as I 
afterwards found, kept the whole family in bread, besides supplying 
his mother in liquor, by what is called “fossicking” in the creek 
for wasted gold. I liked the boy very much, but I liked his sister 
better. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Mackinnon came in. I discovered afterwards 
that Alick had got a twenty pennyweight piece on the creek, and that 
his mother had been having a big drink on it. That, as I see matters 
now, accounts for the huskiness of her voice, and also for the fact that 
her petticoat came down during our interview, and that she removed 
it without the smallest symptoms of discomposure. Young as I was 
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amongst landladies, it seemed to me that this accident was of frequent 
occurrence ; and looking round on the faces of the assembled family, 
I saw no expressions of surprise or dismay whatsoever. They were 
used to it. 

“Well, young man,” she said, “ what’s up.” 

“Your good gentleman, madam,” I replied, “thought that you 
could take me in to board and lodge. May I venture to ask your 
terms ?” 

“Three pound a week,” she said; which was a pound over the 
ordinary price. But I loved Elsie and I liked the poor boy, and so I 
said “ Yes.” 

Mrs. Mackinnon instantaneously borrowed four pounds sterling. 
With the one-pound notes in one hand, and her petticoat in the other, 
she went back to bed; and immediately afterwards I saw the youngest 
but one was sent across to the public-house for a bottle of brandy. 

-I went and fetched away my kit from the old tentinadray. I 
sold the dear old hole I had worked so long for fiveounces. When I 
went the old Red Hill gang was broken up entirely. I was the first 
deserter, and all the others came away. I wonder where they are 
now. 

The day I took possession of my new home I noticed a great many 
things. I saw that Mrs. Mackinnon was given to drinking, and I 
also saw that the children were perfectly aware of the fact, but that 
they looked on it as a disease, which they had not caught, and that 
they were quite respectful to their mother in spite of it. 

The place where they lived was a very large tent, almost a house, 
down by the river Avoca. The good children had nearly filled it with 
birds. Mary, the second girl, took me into her confidence about some 
of the birds. The magpie (who was allowed to go loose) was most 
emphatically determined to kill the budgery ghahs, who were in a 
cage. The lady budgery ghah had been setting hard on a lump of 
white sugar for three weeks, under the impression that it would de- 
velope into a parrakeet. At this point the opossum nimbly ran up 
my back and sat on my head, while the magpie began digging into my 
heels. Mrs. Mackinnon, hearing me yell, dashed out and kissed me; 
then the opossum bit her in the nose, while the magpie pegged away 
at her legs as hard as he could go. 

I don’t want to praise that bird, because he will probably read 
this, and he might get too conceited. But that was the cleverest 
bird to dig into your heels when you thought that he was miles away 
which I ever saw. As for the bird’s language I simply cannot write 
it down. I have offered specimens of it to Mr. Bentley, and he says 
that it will not do. 

The cockatoo also was an extremely clever bird. He was not 
noticeable when I arrived. I put my things right, and then I sat 
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down to afternoon tea. I must call your attention to the fact that 
this was the day after I had settled the bargain, and that Mrs. 
Mackinnon was comparatively sober. 

I came in and saw my bed, then I had my tea. Then I sat down 
on a stool, and Mrs. Mackinnon asked me my name, I said “ Dick.” 
She at once burst into tears, said that she had lost a son of that name 
fifteen years before ; and concluded by requesting me to step across to 
the public-house and get her a pint of gin. I did so, and she kissed 
me. Soon afterwards she went and laid down. 

The pretty boy came to me and seemed to take to me very much. 
Elsie brought her work and chatted. She said that she thought she 
should like me. I most emphatically thought that I should like her. 
The boy Alick admired a augget ring I had; I gave it to him at 
once, and he wondered. How would poor Alick have wondered had 
he known that I would have given the price of it ten times over for 
the right to“give it to his sister ? 

I was sitting smoking my pipe and talking to Elsie when I felt 
something crawling up my back. Elsie said, “ Be quiet, it is only the 
native bear,” and for one word of her delicate voice I was perfectly 
silent. The gridiron of St. Quentin would have silenced me if she 
had said,the word. The bear got on my head, and I tried to think 
that I liked it (for her sake, you will understand,) when the opossum 
ran up my back and gave the bear a savage bite behind, and then 
ran down, knocked up the tom cat, and had really, as Elsie said, a 
splendid turn-up with him. The bear remained sitting on the top 
of my head. He had made a perfectly stupid effort to fight the 
opossum, and Elsie told him that he was very good. I wish that he 
had been good anywhere else; but Elsie said he was good, and so I 
thought he was. 

Suddenly the cockatoo saw the bear on my head, and down she 
came like an eagle. She fixed her claws in the bear’s head, and the 
bear held on to my hair. Elsie laughed. lick tried to mend 
matters, but only succeeded in getting bitten by the bear and the 
cockatoo at one and the same time. The magpie and the opossum 
had a beautiful turn-up, (the bombardment of Montmedy was an 
inferior business,) but that was only witnessed by Tommy, who said 
that the magpie had the best of the opossum. 

All these small matters were brought to anend by Mrs. Mackinnon 
rushing into the teni, hitting me violently over the head with a broom 
(composed of epacris kennedya on a stick of eucalyptus dumosa, 
and that is no joxe, I can tell you, leaving alone the botanical names). 
She hit me vertically on the head with a broom, which, if properly 
named, would have made a new quarrel between Ayrton and Hooker. 
She accused me of making love to her daughter, which was perfectly 
false, because I happened to be opening ground by making love to her 
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daughter’s brother, a very common procedure; in my opinion the 
best way to go to work. We will let that pass. I must go on to tell 
about my first night with the Mackinnons, of the fight with Bob 
Hart, and of the end of the whole business. 

When Mrs. Mackinnon had hit me over the head with the eucalyptus 
epacris broom, she seized me by the throat and offered to shove me 
into the middle of next week. I offering no objection at all, she 
cuffed me a little about the head and burst into tears. She then 
asked for my arm to take her to bed. I gave her my arm to bed. I 
beg to state that there was no impropriety of any sort or kind in this. 
Mrs. Mackinnon’s way of going to bed was not exactly primitive, 
because she never took a rag off her body. The most proper man 
of these times might have seen her to bed. I, quite as proper a 
manas any other, have seen her to bed a dozen times. She used 
to put the brandy bottle under the pillow (on her own side) hoist 
herself on the bed, and immediately, with a rapidity which would 
surprise you, sleep the sleep of the just. 

This was all very pleasant for herself. For her really good husband 
it was not so very pleasant. 

I and the boy Alick sat up very late. I tell the fair truth when I 
say that I loved Alick. I think that if Alick’s mother had been 
more sober Alick might be taking his place in London to-day. Mean- 
while I was making love to him to get at his sister. I am, however, 
only at my first night. 

Mackinnon came home, and he sent the boy to bed. “ Will you 
mind sleeping with Alick for a night or so?” he said, wearily. As I 
most decidedly intended to marry Alick’s sister, I did not object to 
sleeping with her brother. So I consented, and asked him if he 
would sit with me a little, and have a pipe and a glass of grog. It 
so happened that I had a very little rum in a case bottle. I had 
also any amount of tobacco. Mackinnon said to me that he would 
have some, and I fetched it out. 

Mackinnon was one of the most astounding fellows I ever met. I 
want to say this of him. He would help any man he had ever seen. 
He would put up with conduct from his wife which no other man 
would suffer. And yet that man was the most transcendent and out- 
rageous liar with whom I ever met. 

I am only telling the plain truth about the man. He romanced 
like a novelist. No one ever believed him. I had been warned about 
this, and I honestly believe that one of the few times he talked the 
truth was when he spoke to me that night. Everything he said was 
confirmed afterwards. Alick said to me, “ You must not believe 
father except mother is in question ;” and the boy was right. 

“ Dick,” said Mackinnon, “I’m off.” 

“Where are you going ?” 
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“Fiery Creek. I can’t stand this. The old girl is drunk every 
night.” 

“ Every night!” I said. 

“You judge for yourself.” 

I began to think that I had made a mistake in moving from 
old Harris, who, at all events, was available from Tuesday until 
Saturday. 

“Tm off, Dick,” said Mackinnon; “keep a hand on the house for 
me. I want to get to the bush, and there she will be away from the 
liquor. Dick, my boy, I should hang myself if it was not for the 
children. You have had a fine education, take care of the children. 
Take care of Elsie.” 

Then I made my grandest béfise. ‘ Mackinnon,” I said, “TI will do 
everything you ask me if you will make me your father-in-law.” 

He was utterly puzzled. 

“In twenty-four hours,’ I said, “I have fallen in love with your 


daughter.” 
“ Which one ?” 
* Elsie.” 

’ “The devil. Can’t you fall in love with Mary ?” 
“No.” 


“Bob Hart is engaged to Elsie,” said he. Then he put his pack 
on his shoulder and departed. For me, I stayed on, and I forgot 
Bob Hart. I licked Bob Hart, but Elsie loved him all the better 
afterwards. And the worst of it was, I loved her more than ever. 

One of the most astonishing thing was that Alick was my second 
in this fight. We, however, had uglier work to the fore. Our bitter 
trouble was approaching. 

I had money. Bob Hart had no money at all. We fought about 
Elsie, and I saw that the girl loved him, and so I moved no more in 
the matter. I told him that I would not, and I never did. We were 
perfectly good friends; in fact, fast friends. I did not know in any 
way that he had won Elsie’s heart, or I would never have thought of 
her. I was, however, left practically in charge of the family. 

Bob Hart was one of the old Red Hill men. And one Sunday he 
and I and Alick went shooting to the mountain. We shot everything 
we could see, and then we lay down in the grass. 

The boy Alick said: ‘ When you marry Mary, Dick, we will have 
a farm here, and will all be happy.” 

“Who told you that I was going to marry Mary, young one ?” 

“You are a fool if you don’t,” said Alick. 

Bob Hart said, “I am sorry we had that quarrel about Elsie, old 
boy ; but for some reason she likes me better than she does you. I 
can’t think why.” 

“Let bygones be bygones,” I said. “Iam quite well now.” 
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“ Quite well ?” 

“ Quite well. 

“ Dick,” said Hart, “I wish I could get some money to keep her. - 
Your rent and Alick’s fossicking is not enough to keep the old woman 
and the children. I wish I could get on some lay.” 

“ Ah, that would be a grand thing,” said Alick. And the boy laid 
his head on my breast; and I thought, what would I have given to 
have his sister's head there three weeks agone. I would not have 
given twopence for it now, except, of course, as a delicate attention on 
the part of the young lady, which I should probably have resented, 
and which Bob Hart most certainly would at the risk of another 
thrashing. 

For I had by this time written a most beautiful ballad on the 
subject of Elsie’s infidelity (she had never been unfaithful, but that 
is nothing in poetry); and when a man comes to that there is not 
much the matter with him. I had got over the business; and 
although as a general rule I think that boys are the greatest nui- 
sances under the sun, yet I liked Alick better than either of his 
sisters. When you find a real good boy, with the pluck and sagacity 
of a man, he makes a fine friend. To say one word of anything 
wrong to such a boy is to call down our Lord’s curse on you: “ It 
were better that a millstone were hanged round your neck, and you 
were cast into the sea.” 

If it mattered, Alick was violently in love himself. He told me of 
it as we lay awake one night. He was going to marry Jenny 
Bart, or perish. He did so marry that young lady, at that time 
eleven years of age; when they married he was seventeen and she 
fifteen. 

Well, Iam toa certain extent travelling out of the record. On 
that summer day’s shooting we came to a resolution which altered all 
our lives. 

Tue day was nearly done, and the sun was blazing on the highest 
summit of the Australian Pyrenees, when I began speaking. 

“ Alick,” I said, “ you were down Dickson’s Hole when they got 
that twenty-pennyweight piece, and lost the lead ?” 

“ Yes, Dick.” 

“ Dry ?” 

“ Yes, Dick.” 

“Which way did the brown sand go?’ 

“The brown sand came to an end, Dick ; we came to pink dirt, 
which led up.” 

“ Did they keep to the bottom ?” 

“No, Dick; they lost the colour * and held upwards.” 


* These details, though intelligible by an old Australian gold miner, are 
barely in place here. The “ colour” means only the glimmer of the gold. 
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“ Did they move any boulders?” I asked. 
~.“No; they funked. Their last tub was three pennyweights, and 
they would not goon. Then came the Canadian rush, and nobody 
bottomed.” 

“ Alick and Hart,” I said, “I,am of opinion that we could drop 
down on it. What was the depth, Alick? 1 was not in it.” 

“Tt was between ninety-seven and a hundred feet,” said Alick. 

“There was no water ?” I asked once more. 

“ Not a drain,” said Alick. 

“ Let us have a turn at it, my boys,” I said. 

“That is all very well,” said Hart; “I like the idea immensely; 
but who is to find the money? I have none.” 

“I have got money,” I said; “the difficulty is about men. My 
proposal is to go a hundred-and-twenty yards in front of the lost 
lead, and get a prospecting claim.* What men are there at the Red 
Hill ?” 

“ Devil a one except the mad old Frenchman; they are all off to 
Fiery Creek,” said Hart. 

“We shall want a fourth man,” I said. “ We must be quick; we 
must see the colour before we get the double claim. I must get a 
fourth man (I count you as one, Alick), and a man we can trust. 
You are not strong enough for the windlass with two heavy men like 
Hart and I. I wish your father was here.” 

“Try my mother,” said Alick, suddenly. 

I replied, “ A heavy man does not care to come up on the rope with 
@ woman at the windlass.” 

“My father and mother hit the fifteen-foot lead at Daisy Hill,” 


said Alick ; “and if you keep her from the drink she is as - as 
any man.” 


“That is so,” said Hart. 

And I had an interview with her. She was to share for her hus- 
band; Alick was to have a fourth share, just like a man. (The boy’s 
powers of sinking were splendid.) Mrs. Mackinnon was not to touch 
liquor; or in case she did, was to forfeit her share. The two men 
and the boy were to run the shaft down, and I was to find the 
money. 

I went out on the Monday morning and pegged out the din, 
-Mrs. Mackinnon had been drinking on the Saturday, and was a little 
crapulous now. I brought her a bottle of beer, and made her drink 


half of it. She thanked me very heartily, and then she went and 
moved my pegs. 


“ My dear madam !” I said. 


379 


* These details about the old gold-digging laws may be uninteresting 


to the English reader, but to the Australian they show that this story is 
true. 
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“T am absolutely certain,” she said. “ Pray do not interfere. If 
people would only notice things for themselves, they would see that 
when a lead passes into a deep lead it follows water. The larger 
box trees only grow with water at their roots.” 

I submitted. The woman had found one lead; she might find 
another. 

We did not trouble her much that day; she helped us to get the 
windlass on, and then went home. If one could have kept the drink 
from that woman, there were few women like her. 

We three—the two men and the boy—were down fifteen feet that 
day. Elsie used to bring us our dinner for the next eight days. 
Mrs. Mackinnon worked like a horse, but she had no word from her 
husband. 

We were extremely anxious to keep the shaft very straight and 
square ; this was necessary in case we should hit water. Therefore I 
never cut any foot-holes, and we always came up by the windlass. We 
were forty feet down, and Mrs. Mackinnon was at the windlass. It 
was dinner-time, and she sang out to me to come up. 

I said, “ Tell Hart to tackle-to, and I will come.” 

She said, “ Hart is gone home, and Alick also. Put your foot in, 
and I will have you up.” 

I submitted. It was a rather nervous thing to be drawn up by a 
lady forty feet; but I hitched the hook round the rope, put my left 
foot in, and Mrs. Mackinnon fetched me up as well as a Life Guards- 
man could. 

“Well done, old girl!” I said. 

She immediately kissed me. I was rather afraid that she had been 
at the brandy bottle, but I did her an injustice. She began crying as 
we went home, and I asked the reason. 

She immediately sat down among a bed of orchises and grevilleas, 
and cried louder. 

“T have drove my old man out of the house with the drink and my 
going on, and I can’t get no word from him any how; I am a 
disgrace to my daughters and to him. I wish I was dead.” 

“My good soul,” I said, “you are an honour to your family now. 
How many women have your pluck and resolution! Give up that 
terrible drink and we will all be happy.” 

“T’ve give up the drink,” she said, rising; “but it is too late now. 
I have been a bad wife to him.” 

Ninety feet and no water at all; one hundred and four feet, and no - 
water, and yet Mrs. Mackinnon had an idea that the sign of gold 
would be water. She was utterly wrong in her calculations, the 
whole thing was a piece of transcendent luck. 

One hundred and ten feet, and a boulder as large as a decanter, 
packed in soft greasy clay and gravel. More boulders, ever growing 
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larger, and at last one as big as a bucket. Dinner-time was come, 
and Mrs. Mackinnon and I were alone: she at the windlass, I at the 
pick one hundred feet below her. I called up the shaft to her: 

“Old woman, I believe I am bottoming. Mind this boulder, for it 
will hardly go into the bucket.” 

I was very anxious, for it would hardly go into the bucket, and if it 
slipped out I was in all likelihood a dead man. I saw her haul it out 
dexterously into the bright sunshine, and then I looked down at the 
place it had come from. 

Its removal had discovered a layer of gravel the colour of pink 
blotting-paper, I could see that, although it was very dark at that 
depth, and you never or seldom use a candle in sinking at these small 
depths. I called up the shaft: 

“Old woman, have you got a bit of candle ?” 

“No, I'll cut and fetch a bit from the Chinese store.” 

“Do.” 

How my heart beat while she was gone! She was not very long, 
however, and I amused myself in my deadly anxiety by gently 
turning up the pink gravel with my pick. The old woman dexterously 
lowered me a lighted candle-end, and when it came down I looked at 
my work. If any man at that moment had offered me four thousand 
pounds for the hole I should have refused it; it was worth much more 
as it turned out afterwards. 

I put some of the stuff (not much, for I was a heavy load myself 
for the old woman) into the bucket, and then taking it in my hand I 
told my landlady to pull me up. She accomplished it splendidly, and 
when she had me safe “to bank,” as the colliers say, she asked : 

“ Are we bottomed ?” 

I pointed to the gravel at the bottom of the bucket. It was simply 
blazing with gold, and my hands were trembling violently as I turned 
it over silently (for I was unable to speak) and showed it to her. 

She uttered a cry like a hyena. She threw herself on the ground, 
and clutched at the grass with her fingers. “Oh, my old man! Oh, 
my old man! The best old man that ever lived. Now that I have 
driven you to death by my wicked ways this wealth has come on us.” 

The wild fit went off very soon, and a silent one came on. She 
seemed to me dazed and stunned, as I was myself to a certain degree ; 
but she was thinking. She took the bucket and walked home with 
me; and half-way home she turned to me and said : 

“ Dick.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Mackinnon.” 

Dare I tell the story? Well, I think I dare. 

“ Dick,” said Mrs. Mackinnon, “he was very good to me.” No,I 
cannot go on. Aposiopesis is the only thing for it. 

“ After it all,” continued Mrs. Mackinnon, having told one of the 
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saddest stories I ever heard, “when he was so good and kind (remember 
I told him every thing before we were married), then I behaved so 
that it was hard for him to keep a house over his head. Dick, I want 
you to do something.” 

“Well ?” 

“Trust Bob Hart and I and Alick with the hole, and go and bring 
my old man back to me. You are soclever,and you have been in the 
police ; do go, Dick, and trust us.” 

I should have not trusted Mrs. Mackinnon a month before; but I 
trusted her now. I went to the camp and announced the discovery, 
getting a double claim. I then made Alick and Hart move up a small 
tent to the hole and sleep there, then I went to the farm where my 
horse was and got him, and assuming bush dress, so different from 
diggers’ dress, I put on breeches and boots, and went after Mackinnon. 
I thought I should be about three days; I was much longer. So 
long, indeed, that I had another landlady or two before I came 
back. 

Mac was not at the Fiery Creek, I found that out in a day amidst 
a population of 80,000; he had gone on, it was said, to Ararat, then a 
place of no significance. I was puzzled at this ; but I was forced to stay 
a night at the Fiery Creek, and as I knew that Mrs. Primrose was there, 
and that I should probably get a severe thrashing from her if I went 
to any other house than her own (that was the way in which she 
showed her affection to Primrose, and her affection for me was most 
notorious), I went there. 

Mrs. Primrose was an extremely short and ferocious ex-convict 
woman, with a face like a prize-fighter’s, and a voice like a coster- 
monger’s. She could thrash her husband ; her husband could thrash 
Jack Simmonds ; and he could give me quite as good as I brought him. 
Neither of us ever knew which was best man. If you will reckon up 
this, you will see that I had the strongest reasons for entertaining the 
very highest esteem and respect for Mrs. Primrose. 

When I had put up my horse and arrived at the bar, I arrived at a 
somewhat unfortunate moment. 

Mr. Dennis Moriarty, not having the fear of the priest before his 
eyes, had got himself disguised in liquor, and finding it pleasant had 
determined in his own mind to stay so. Mr. Primrose declined 
that arrangement, on the ground that he was a married man with a 
wife and five children ; that Mrs. Moriarty had always been a good 
wife to him, and that his duty as a man was to take his earnings 
home to his wife, and not make a beast of himself with them. This 
advice coming from an ex-convict publican, backed up by his ex-con- 
vict wife, struck me as extremely good, but Mr. Moriarty did not see 
his way to it at all. His thesis was, that a publican was bound to 
serve out “licker” as long as it was paid for. 
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Mrs. Primrose traversed all his arguments by saying that she 
would see—never mind what Mrs. Primrose was prepared to see 
—before she would draw another drop for him. She reiterated 
the fact that Biddy Moriarty was a good woman for a Tipperary. 
woman (I must mention that the Connaught Irish are as unpopular 
as the northern and midland Irish are popular in those parts), and 
that she would be no party to his getting drunk at her house. Mr. 
Moriarty was ill-advised enough to call her an “ Ould Sydney 
hand.” 

That means death or near it. If you ever wander to Australia, my 
dear sir, pray never, in general company, speak of Sydney or Hobart 
Town. It is not polite. It isa casus belli. Mr. Moriarty, a most 
excellent gentleman, was ill-advised. ‘The moment he said this Mrs. 
Primrose told her husband to turn him out. To hear was to obey 
with Mr. Primrose ; he dashed out of the house and had Mr. Moriarty 
down in an instant. But Mr. Moriarty was a most excellent fighting 
man, and the Sydney man was no match for him at all. Mr. Moriarty 
gave a most admirable and excellent account of Mr. Primrose. I 
never saw @ better account given of any man in my life. At the 
last rally I was laughing, with my saddle and bridle over my left 
arm, and the defeat of Mr. Primrose was so very emphatic that I was 
knocked over in his fall, and found myself sitting, in tight cord 
breeches, on a heap of broken lemonade bottles in a corner. 


“Primrose, with eye like a violet, 
Arose from the earth with his red rose wet.” 


(Shade of Shelley, forgive me!) Mr. Moriarty was in a triumphant 
state and wanted to fight me” (I had been doing nothing except 
laughing) when Mrs. Primrose said to her husband, “ You old fool, 
there was a time when you could fight as well as any man. Here, 
catch hold of the child and let me go in at him.” 

Mr. Primrose took the child, and Mrs. Primrose went in at Mr. 
Moriarty. He was out of that house in less than two minutes. 

When she had put Mr. Moriarty out, she took the baby from her 
husband, and gave him a kiss. (I am writing down things exactly as 
I saw them.) Then she turned to me, and said: 

“My dear Mr. Blank, Iam so sorry that you should have come 
at such a time; but I believe I would have given it you as bad as 
I did him if you had dared to go anywhere else. Come in, my 
dear, and be comfortable; it is so pleasant to have a gentleman in 
the place. You must not fight, my boy. Why on earth did you turn 
up with Bill Simmonds, he as near as twopence got the best of you.” 

“Oh, it was only a boxing-match,” I said. “There was no 
quarrel.” 


“You finish your catechism,” she said. “ You fought Bob Hart.” 
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“‘ We are mates now,” I said. 

“Hah! you will get overhauled some day. You are too quarrel- 
some. You will have a turn-up with me. What right has a gentle- 
man to go fighting ?” 

“We fight at our public schools.” 

“Yes, but not when you are grown up men. Come in. Geordie” 
{to the barman), “ what beds have’ we ?” 

“ None, Mrs. Primrose.” 

“Then turn Dick Allen out, and say that he can’t sleep here any 
longer. I want the bed for Mr. Blank.” 

“My dear madam,” I said, “ this is rather sharp practice.” 

“Tf you would like to manage the establishment yourself,” she said ; 
“my old man will sell it for four thousand pounds. If you are not 
prepared to take it, do not interfere.” 

The splendid and terrible old savage cooked my supper for me with 
her own hands. It was a very good supper, and I told her so. 

“T learnt cooking,” she said, “ when I was serving my time. Have 
you seen Mrs. Mackinnon lately t” 

“T have just left her.” 

“Ts the report true that you and her boy have hit it.” 

“Tt is perfectly true.” 

“Why are you away from the hole, then ?” she asked, sharply. 

“Because Mrs. Mac has asked me to find her husband, who has 
bolted.” 

“T thought it would be so,” she said. “ Primrose, come here.” 

Primrose came and sat down. “ Prim,” she said, “ What would 
you do if I was to take to drinking ?” 

“Cut my throat,” was the prompt answer. 

“Now, Prim, old boy, you don’t fight as well as you did.” 

“T’m fifty-three,” said Mr. Primrose, apologetically. 

“Yes, old man. Never mind that; Ill fight for you. But now I 
want to talk to you about the Mackinnons. Mrs. Mac has taken to 
the drink, and Mac has bolted.” 

“ Mac was a good man,” said Primrose; “TI have heard tell he was 
religious, as the Scotch mainly are at times. What more ?” 

I have omitted some conversation which I had with Mrs. Primrose ; 
a conversation which put her in possession of the facts, and the un- 
necessary recapitulation of which would be wearisome. 

Mrs. Primrose said, “This young gentleman, who for some reason 
has come to Australia, and for other reasons has chosen to leave the 
bush, has been living with the Mackinnons. Old man,” she added, 
putting her hand round his neck, “ they have hit the lead on the Avoca, 
down in the four-mile flat.” 

_ ©T ought to be off in an hour,” said Mr. Primrose. 
“So you shall; but hear me say something else. This young gen- 
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tleman has left the hole in trust with Bob Hart, the old woman and 
Alick, and has come away to find Mac. Why has he done so?” 

“ Because he is a young gentleman, I suppose,” said the convict 
Primrose. ; 

“Spoke like my own husband,” said the convict woman. “ Give us 
a kiss, old boy. We must find Mac.” 

“T can't,” said Mr. Primrose. “I saw him a day or two ago, and 
he said everywhere that he was going to Ararat. But I know that he 
never went there.” 

“ Which way did he go ?” I asked. 

“He went towards Mitchell’s,” said Mr. Primrose. “Kelly the 
trooper, you mind him, you were a comrade of his at Richmond; he 
told me that he see him going through the bush towards Mitchell's. 
And says he to Kelly, I am going to Mitchell’s, he says, for a job of 
shearing. And Kelly laughed, and he says, ‘ You’ve been on the burst 
my lad, shearing is over this three months. And Mac says ‘ Life has 
been over this three years. And in my opinion, Mr. Blank, if you 
want your man you had better ride to Mitchell's at once. I shall go 
to the Avoca in an hour. Have you got any dirt, sir?” 

I had, and showed him some. 

“And you have left that hole with old mother Mac, Bob Hart, and 
the boy!” He said, “ Why, it is three ounces to the tub !” 

Still I rode across to Mitchell’s to try and find my man. I was 
deeply anxious about it. As it happened, I had made my fortune 
during my absence twice over. That I will tell about afterwards. 

Mitchell was out, at which I was disappointed, because he as a 

-magistrate might have helped me. His housekeeper, Mrs. Bryon, was 
in, however, and my horse was lame, and the grooms were both out, 
and when they eame home were totally unable to get a fresh horse 
for me. And so Mrs. Bryon possessed herself of my person, put me 
in my dear old bedroom, and fed me on the fat of the land. The 
grooms were her sons, avd all in the conspiracy. There were above 
fifty horses on the run, but I was not allowed one of them. I had 
submitted to Mrs. Bryon before, but had fought her on the subject of 
my kangaroo. She was then my servant. Now she was my landlady 
I submitted to her entirely. 

I was nearly three days there, and on the third I was so worried 
and anxious that I told Mrs. Bryon that I should like to lay down 
my head and die there in my happy old home. She asked me “ Why 
did I ever leave it?” and I said “I am sure I don’t know.” 

But there was no news about Mac—none whatever. I was always 
considered to be in possession there whenever I went, because the 
chief overseer, while possessed of every Christian virtue, was not a 
gentleman, and yet was so far a gentleman that he would not show. 
My time was getting short. I must go. When my landlady, Mrs, 
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Bryon, came flying in and cried, “Oh, Mr. Blank, the judge is 


coming !” 

I thought she meant the day of judgment, and ran into the verandah 
to look eastward. It was only Judge Hundford coming on circuit 
with a couple of troopers behind him. Instead of being frightened, 
however, I told her to get lunch. Which she did. 

I was cool with the judge, as I did not like him; and finding that 
both his troopers were cadets, I made them come in and sit with us. 
He was very cross at first, and Mrs. Bryon was scared. ButasI pointed 
out to the judge privately that in all probability the two young gen- 
tlemen would be lieutenants in two months, he quite saw his way to 
this arrangement. 

The judge was new to the colony, and was nervous about my open- 
ing the French window and admitting my old emeu, who, I regret to 
Say, pecked him on the top of his head, and proposed to line a nest 
with his hair. He did not like me at all, because he did not under- 
stand my position, and the reason why I treated him de haut en bas. 
I was perfectly civil to him on the whole, however, because I wanted 
to get something out of him. I thought of champagne, and made my 
present landlady, Mrs. Bryon, get a bottle of it, and the judge drank 
it all up while the cadets went out to their horses. 

“Can you tell me, your honour,” I asked, “ anything about a man 
called Mackinnon ?” 

“ Yes,” said the judge. “He has headed this new gang of bush- 
rangers !” 

In vino veritas ! 

“What Christian name?” I asked. 

He pulled out his papers. “ Christian name, Colin. Age 48. Wife 
took to drinking. Previous character good. Left the Avoca three 
months ago. Is that your man?” . 

“T fear it is, your honour.” 

“Do you know his wife ?” 

“Yes, your honour.” 

“She should keep from drink, my dear sir. A man who drinks is 
one thing, but when a woman takes to it her virtue is not safe. We 
look at these things in a practical manner, you see.” 

I made my congé to him and asked for my horse. George Bryon 
was there on another. 

“Where are you going, George ?” 

“He is going with you,” said her mother. ‘ You are not fit to 
take care of yourself.” 

“T'll give him good work,” I said, and we rode away. 

The last of the dear old place. The very last, except in dreams. 
The old court-yard, and the judge, bare-headed, beside Mrs. Bryon. 
Behind them the emeu, pawking and gandering about. Behind the 
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emeu the troopers, tall, blue, and majestic, waving their hands to me; 
behind them a wilderness of petunias and geraniums ; beyond this, the 
forest. Oh, the Australian life! how can one exist in Europe after 
it ? 

I rode back to the Avoca very fast, but my news was before me. 
George Bryon pointed it out to me first, in a large placard on a large 
tree. 

“£100 Reward. 


V. BR. 


“ Whereas Colin Mackinnon and others are now ranging the bush 
in the Wunmera district; and whereas the said Colin Mackinnon 
has killed no less than two policemen, and Lieutenant Moore has 
been wounded by him ; a reward of one hundred pounds is offered for 
his body alive or dead. Any trooper capturing him will be at once 
promoted to sergeant. Any cadet to lieutenant.” 

I hardly dared go home. When I got there I found only Alick, 
Elsie, and the children. 

“Where is mother ?” I whispered to Alick. 

“Gone after him.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“Ah. She said she would put a knife in me ifI came. We have 
taken the bottom off the hole, and it came to nearly a thousand 
pounds. I have got your share. We must have another partner 
8g Mother is gone to fetch father out of it. Will they hang 

im ?” 

“T can’t tell; it is a horrible business.” 

“Can you do nothing ?” 

“Nothing except work the hole. Your father will be brought to 
trial, and we shall want every penny we can scrape together.” 

George Bryon came into the concern with the greatest pleasure, and 
we set to work with this horrible cloud over us. 

It was like quarrying gold more than anything else. We netted 
an amazing sum of money; the boy Alick, who was allowed full 
shares, got £2500 when we washed up. Elsie, who was our mistress 
now, said that she would go down into the drive, and take all she 
could see. We said yes, and lowered her with a knife in her hand. 
I can see her pretty head swinging round and round as she turned 
into the darkness of the shaft. When we pulled her up again she had 
gold, which she sold to the bank of Sydney for £56. We were 
terribly prosperous. 

The lead was narrow, and by some wondrous stroke of good luck 
Mr. Primrose had hit on the lead in frontof us. So he never troubled 
us by driving into our ground. Meanwhile Bob Hart and I had 
made a fortune in another way. 
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Part of the land close to the lead was for sale, months and months 
before. We had bought it, he only buying 7 acres, I 640 acres. A 
whole township was erected on our land, and one Saturday night we 
quietly served notices, through a policeman, that every store and grog 
shop was to be removed. They paid us £7000 for leave to stay, and 
Mrs. Primrose said that if she had not been my old landlady she 
would have broken my head. She put the baby down, and gave Bob 
Hart a black eye, but she never touched me; and, as a fact, I sent 
their money back, for they were good people, say what you will. 

Still there was no word whatever from the Mackinnons. Months 
went on, and the weather got wild. The Avoca had not run from 
one water-hole to another for two years, but now it began to run, and 
more than run, to flood. The lead was being nearly worked out, and 
the cold bitter June of the southern hemisphere was settling down 
upon us. We had worked out our gold, and sold it. We were rich, 
and George Bryon was blessing his stars for the day when he came 
away with me. 

We were all round the fire. The wind was whistling through the 
hut overhead, and the rain was pouring steadily; it was fearfully dull, 
and we had no heart for a song, or for anything cheerful. 

The door was opened, and Mrs. Mackinnon stepped in, wet, drag- 
gled, and worn, more like a ghost than a human being. 

So changed, as I noticed in a moment. Alick and Elsie were at 
her feet in one instant, but she looked at George Bryon. 

“ Who is that young man?” she said hoarsely. 

“A friend of mine, landlady,” I said. 

“To be trusted ?” 

“George! George!” I said, “ you would never betray us!” 

“J am not a dog, Mr. Blank,” said George, with a smile. 

“T will trust you all,” said Mrs. Mackinnon. “ Black death light 
on youif you betray me. Ihave promised him that I will never touch 
liquor again. And I have got him away from that gang; and the 
Benjamin Elkin sails from Port Fairy next week, and we could have 
gone right there, only the poor old boy wanted to see his children 
again before he went to South America. He wanted to see Elsie, and 
give her his blessing before she was married. Give me some bread.” 

Elsie, shaking her brave bosom with emotion, got her some. My 
landlady ate it like a wolf. 

“Ah! [have been a bad mother to you, girl; but Bob Hart will 
be a good husband. Well, my old man wants to see his children 
again, but there are police here, and he did not venture across the 
creek until I had seen things square. So I came across the old boy, 
and what you have got to do some of you, my dears, is to go out and 
put the police off the lay till after daybreak.” 

Alick looked at me quietly, and left the room. What is human 
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morality ? Why did I, a man who would risk my life in defending a 
policeman, actually kiss that boy the next evening when I found that 
there was not a policeman to be found for the whole day within 
several miles of the Avoca? What masterly fiction did he invent! 
One thing is certain, however, he got rid of the police. One 
trooper was subsequently found a week afterwards wandering about on 
the Murray at a distance of two hundred miles from his head-quarters, 
and had an acrimonious and personal squabble with the Right 
Honourable Mr. Childers because Mr. Childers declined to give him 
promotion for distinguished services. The Right Hon. Hugh Eardley 
Childers did not see his way to it. 

But my poor landlady, she was very wet, and she saw that the 
Avoca was flooding. She must get to her old man in the morning, 
and they would go away together. “I have ruined him, Dick,” she 
said to me; “but we have made it up now. [I'll be faithful and true 
tohim. I want to know what money we have to take for our share.” 

“T suppose about three thousand pounds,” I said. 

“ Can you give me two hundred ?” 

“T will not give you a farthing until you have changed your 
clothes,” I said. 

“Tl do it,” she said; “the old man has money, but it is not good 
money—not well come by. Elsie, take me in and change my clothes. 
And, Dick, you must write your name on the back of every note you 
give me.” 

I gave her two hundred pounds in notes with my name on the 
back, and leaving her with Elsie I went to sleep. 

But not for long. I was used to the whispering of the summer 
wind in the acacias, and its pleasant passage over the grass. I was 
used to the strident chirp of the cicada, and to the illimitable clanjam- 
fray of ten opossums backed up by twenty native cats (en passant, as 
it has nothing whatever to do with the matter, I may remark that 
you can actually get used to barrel organs by a certain mental pro- 
cess). I was used to every sort of bush sound, but this night I heard 
a new one: the death-note of my poor old landlady. 

A low continuous hiss, which sometimes swelled into a roar. I got 
out of bed and looked forth. The black fellows had told me that this 
happened sometimes, but I never believed them. ‘The gentle Avoca 
was in furious flood. ‘There was a quarter of a mile of raging water 
before me. As day dawned I saw that the river had risen thirty feet. 

Hush! let us be short over such things. It is as plain to me now 
as the ghastly rattle of Sedan. I went out and looked at the awful 
rolling waters. On the other side I saw asolitary horseman splashing 
across the meadows. I waved him back, but he took no notice and 


came on. I felt a hand on my shoulder—it was that of my landlady, 
Mrs. Mackinnon. 
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“Tt’s my old man coming to meet me,” she said; “better to meet 
like this. Come, darling, come to me.” 

One great log, about one hundred feet long, was still unmoved by 
the flood. My landlady ran out to the end of it and held up her arms 
like a cross. 

I knew what would happen; any bushman would know. Mackin- 
non rode straight on towards her, and got into the stream. In a 
moment the horse was off its legs, and in the terrible current was 
upset, carrying Mackinnon under it. I saw the four feet of the horse 
in the air for a moment, and then I saw Mackinnon trying to swim 
towards his wife. Then she jumped off the log and tried to clutch 
him, and then they were both in one another’s arms, and then two 


more ruined souls, loving each other almost to madness, went down 
the wild stream to death. 
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Che Smell of the Lamps. 


As we look at the two volumes of Mr. Planché’s autobiography we 
experience a sensation of delight. They remind us of a story told of 
Maria Tree, long after she had become Mrs. Bradshaw, and was 
accustomed to luxuries unknown in her early and humble life. She 
was one night crossing the stage behind the curtain, on a short way 
to a private box, when she stopped for a moment, and as she caught 
the well-known incense of the foot-lights, joyously exclaimed, “The 
smell of the lamps! How I love it!” Therewith she spoke of the old 
times, when she worked hard, that is ‘played, for the support of 
‘others as well as for her own support ; and what a happy time it was, 
and how she wished it could all come over again! ‘The noble peer 
who had the honour of escorting her, looked profoundly edified, smiled 
good-humouredly, and then completed his duty as escort. Here we 
open Mr. Planché’s book, and catch from it a ‘smell of the lamps.’ 
Yes, there must have been—must be—something delicious in it to 
those who have achieved success. To old play-goers there is a 
similar delight in books of stage-reminiscences which include memories 
of great actors whom those play-goers have seen in their youth. 
A few of these still survive to talk of the old glories and to prove 
by comparison of ‘cast’ that for the costly metal of other days we 
have nothing now but pinchbeck. We have heard one of the old 
gentlemen of the ancien régime talk, with unfeigned emotion, of the 
way in which ‘The Gamester’ used to be acted by Mrs. Siddons, John 
Kemble, Charles Kemble, and George Frederick Cooke. How ladies 
sobbed and found it hard to suppress a shriek; how gentlemen veiled 
their eyes to hide the impertinent tears, and tried to look as if nothing 
were the matter ; and how people who had seen the dreadful tragedy 
more than once, and dreaded to witness it again, were so fascinated 
that they would stand in the box passages gazing through the glass 
panels of the box doors, beholding the action of the drama, but sparing 
themselves the heartbreaking utterances of the chief personages. 
Within a few weeks we have heard a veteran play-goer give imita- 
tions of John Kemble in ‘ Coriolanus,’ which he last played more than 
half a century ago! It had the perfect enunciation which was the 
chief merit of the Kemble school ; it was dignified ; it gave an idea of 
a grand actor, and it was a pleasure conferred on the hearers such as 
Charles Mathews the elder used to confer on his audiences ‘ At Home,’ 
when he presented them with Tate Wilkinson, and they were delighted 
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to make acquaintance with the famous man who had so long before 
got, as the old Irishwoman said at Billy Fullam’s funeral, his “pit 
order at last.” 

While we wait for a paper-cutter to open the closed pages of 
Mr. Planché’s book we will just remark that those were days when 
audiences were differently arranged to what they are now. In the 
little summer-house in the Haymarket, when stalls were not yet 
invented, the two shilling gallery was the rendezvous of some of the 
richest tradesmen in Pall Mall and the neighbourhood around. At 
that period, London tradesmen lived, slept, at their places of business. 
They did not pass their nights at a country house. London audiences 
were mace up almost entirely of London people: in the present day, 
they are largely made up of visitors from the country. In proportion 
as travelling companies of actors of merit increase and continue to 
represent plays sometimes better than they are represented in London, 
country visitors will cease to go to “the play,” as it is called, in the 
metropolis, and will find some other resort where they can shuffle off 
the mortal coil of tediousness which holds them bound during their 
absence from home. 

In the good old times the pit was the place, not only for the critics, 
but for the most eminent men of the day. Indeed, not only eminent 
men, but ladies also, whose granddaughters, as they sweep into the 
stalls, would think meanly of their grandmothers and grandfathers, and 
would shudder at the thought of themselves, being in that vulgar part 
of the house. It is an excellent vulgarity that sits there. Nineteen 
out of twenty, perhaps ninety out of a hundred of persons in the pit 
are the truest patrons of the drama; they pay for the places; and 
generally speaking the places are made as uncomfortable as if the 
occupiers were intruders of whom the managers would be glad to get rid. 

The best proof of the quality of the old pittites is to be found in 
the diary of the Right Hon. William Windham (1784-1810). One 
of the entries in the first-named year records a breakfast with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, a visit to Miss Kemble, and “ went in the evening 
to the pit with Mrs. Lukin.” The play was‘The Gamester’ A 
day or two afterwards the great statesman went with Steevens and 
Miss Kemble to see ‘ Measure for Measure.’ “ After the play,” writes 
Windham, “ went with Miss Kemble to Mrs. Siddons’s dressing-room ; 
met Sheridan there.” What interest Windham took in that actress is 
illustrated in another entry: “ Feb. 1, 1785. Drove to Mrs. Siddons 
in order to communicate a hint on a passage in Lady Macbeth, which 
she was to act the next night. Not finding her at home, went to her 
at the play-house.” Well might Mrs. Siddons write, on inviting 
Windham to tea: “I am sure you would like it; and you can’t be to 
learn that I am truly sensible of the honour of your society.” 

The pits in the London theatres haye undergone as great a change, 
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though a different one, as the pit at the opera, which now only 
nominally exists, if it exist at all. It is now an area of stalls; the 
old price for admission is doubled, and the entertainment is not worth 
an eighth of what is charged for it compared with that of the olden 
time, when for an eight-and-sixpenny pit ticket you had Grisi, Mario, 
Lablache, and Tamburini, with minor vocalists, thorough artists, in 
the same opera. What a spectacle was the grand old house! The 
old aristocracy had their boxes for the season, as they had their town 
and country houses. You got intimate with them by sight; it was a 
pleasure to note how the beautiful young daughters of each family 
grew in gracefulness. You took respectful part in the marriages. 
At each opening season you marked whether the roses bloomed or 
paled upon the young cheeks, and you sympathised accordingly. You 
spoke of Lord Marlshire’s look with a hearty neighbourly feeling, 
and you were glad that Lady Marlshire really seemed only the eldest 
sister of a group of beauties who were her daughters. As for the 
sons of those great families, they were in full dress, sauntering or 
gossiping in that Elysium ill-naturedly called “ Fops’ Alley ”; they were 
exchanging recognitions with friends and kinsmen in all parts of the 
house. If you heard a distant laugh—loud enough where the 
laughers were moved to it—you might be sure it was caused by Lord 
Alvanley, who was telling some absurdly jocose story to a group of 
noble Young Englanders in the pit passage under the boxes. We 
have seen the quiet entry of a quiet man into a private box make 
quite a stir. Every stranger felt that the quiet man was a man of 
mark; he came to snatch a momentary joy and then away to affairs 
of state again; he was the prime minister. Dozens of opera-goers 
have recorded their sowveni7s of the old glorious days when the opera, 
as they say, was an institution, opened only twice a week ; whereas 
each house now is merely an ordinary theatre, with audiences that are 
never, two nights running, chiefly made up of the same habitués. 
They have told what friendly interest used to be aroused when the 
Duchess of Kent and her daughter, the Princess Victoria, took their 
seats every opera night. We seem again to hear a ringing laugh, and 
we know it comes from the sparkling English lady with n Italian 

title, the Countess St. Antonio. We seem again to see that marvel- 
lously audacious-looking pair, Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay, 
gauging the house and appearing to differ as to conclusions. The red 
face of the Duchess of St. Albans and the almost as ruddy vessel 
from which her tea was poured have been described over and over 
again ; and in the records of other chroniclers we fancy that once more 
there come upon us the voices of two gentlemen who talked so above 
the singers that a remonstrant “Hush!” went round the building. 
‘The offenders were the Duke of Gloucester and Sir Robert Wilson. 
The soldier would draw out of sight and the prince would make a 
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sort of apologetic remark in a voice a little higher than that which 
had given offence. These are reminiscences chronicled in the memoirs, 
diaries, and fugitive articles of old opera-goers. 

Mr. Planché must have been among those ancient lovers of music 
and of song, and that he should record his experiences is a thing to 
be grateful for, especially as he writes of the battle and joys of life 
while he is still in harness and the wreathed bowl is in his hand. In 
1818 he began with burlesque—‘ Amoroso, King of Little Britain,’ 
written for amateurs, and taken by Harley, unknown to the author, 
to Drury Lane. In 1872, after fifty-four years of work, Mr. Planché 
executed the better portion of ‘Babil and Bijou,’ which, compared 
with ‘ Amoroso,’ is as the Great Eastern steamer to a walnut-shell. 
We heartily welcome all chroniclers of an art that lives only in the 
artist, and never survives him save in tradition. Our own collection 
begins with Downes, and Mr. Planché’s emerald-green volumes will 
find room there. Scores of biographies are “squeezing” room for 
him. Fred Reynolds's portrait seems to say, “Let Planché come 
next to me.” As we look at those dramatic historians we are struck 
with their usefulness as well as their power of entertaining. For 
example, a paragraph in one of the most ancient of dramatic chronicles 
—the ‘ Roscius Anglicanus, by old Downes, the prompter—is of 
infinite use to the reputation of Shakespeare. Dryden, who produced 
his version of ‘The Tempest’ to show how Shakespeare ought to 
have written it, maintained that after the Restoration our national 
poet was not much cared for by the people, and that for a long time 
two plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were acted for one of Shake- 
speare. In Downes’s record the prompter registers the revival of 
‘ Hamlet ;’ and without any reference to Dryden, or knowledge, 
indeed, of his depreciation of Shakespeare, he states that the tragedy 
in question brought more money to the house and more reputation to 
the players than any piece by any other author during a great number 
of years. 

To some nameless chronicler we owe a knowledge of the fact that 
Shakespeare's ‘Hamlet’ was played on board ship, in Shakespeare's 
time, by sailors. Why was this:left unnoticed when the royal captain 
of the Galatea took the chair at the last Theatrical Fund dinner? 
But for the chroniclers we should be ignorant that, just six hundred 
years ago the Chester mysteries and passion-plays were at their 
highest point of attraction ; indeed they could never have been un- 
attractive, for all those who undertook to witness the performance 
during about a month’s season were promised to be relieved from 
hundreds of years of the fire of purgatory. What a delicious feeling to 
the earnest play-goer, that the more regularly he went to the play on 
these occasions the more pleasantly he would work out his salvation ! 
The different dramatic scenes were represented by the best actors in 
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the Chester trading companies. One would like to know on what 
principle the distribution of parts was made by the manager. Why 
should the Tanners have been chosen to play the ‘ Fall of Lucifer?” 
What virtue was there in the Blacksmiths that they should be espe- 
cially appointed to enact ‘The Purification ? or in the Butchers, that 
they should represent ‘ The Temptation ?’ or in the Bakers, that they 
should be deemed the fittest persons to illustrate ‘ The Last Supper ?” 
One can understand the Cooks being selected for ‘The Descent into 
Hell,’ because they were accustomed to stand fire; but what of 
angelical or evangelical could be found exclusively in the Tailors, that 
they should be cast for ‘The Ascension?’ Were the Skinners, whose 
mission it was to play ‘The Resurrection, not deemed worthy of 
going higher? Or were the Tailors lighter men, and more likely to rise 
with alacrity ? 

We are inclined to think that the idea of plays being naughty 
things and players more than naughty persons in the early days is 
a vulgar error. Plays must have been highly esteemed by the autho- 
rities, or Manningtree in Essex (and probably many another place) 
would not have enjoyed its privilege of holding a fair by tenure of 
exhibiting a certain number of stage plays annually. 

There was undoubtedly something Aristophanic in many of the 
early plays. There was sharp satire, and sensitive ribs which shrunk 
from the point of it. When the Cambridge University preachers 
satirised the Cambridge town morals the burgesses took the matter 
quietly ; but when the Cambridge University players (students) carica- 
tured the town manners, exaggerating their defects on the University 
Stage, there was much indignation in this way in 1601. 

The presence of Queen Elizabeth at plays in London, and the 
acting of them in the mansions which she honoured by a visit, are 
proofs of the dignity of the profession. We have her, in the year last 
named, at one of the most popular of London theatres, with a bevy of 
fair listening maids of honour about her. This was in her old age. 
“T have just come,” writes Chamberlain to Charlton, “from the 
Blackfriars, where I saw her at the play with all her candida audi- 
trices.” At Christmas time, Carlile writes to Chamberlain, “There 
has been such a small court this Christmas, that the guard were not 
troubled to keep doors at the plays and pastimes.” 

And if the name of Elizabeth should have a sweet savour to actors 
generally, not less delicious to dramatic memories should be the 
mayor of Abingdon, in that queen’s time, who invited so many com- 
panies of players to give a taste of their quality in that town for fee 
and reward. If any actor to whom the history of the stage be of 
interest should turn up at Abingdon, let him get the name of this 
play-loving mayor, and hang it over the fire-place of the best room of 
the Garrick, or rather of the club that will be—the social, cosey, com- 
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fortable, professional, not palatial nor swellish, but homelike house, 
that the Garrick was in its humbler and happier days. 

Now the companies the Mayor had down to Abingdon included the 
Queen’s players, the Earl of Leicester’s players, the players of the 
Earl of Worcester, of Lord Sussex, of the Earl of Bath, of Lord 
Berkely, of Lord Shrewsbury, of Lord Derby, and of Lord Oxford. 
Is there no one who can get at the names of these actors, and of the 
pieces they played—played for rewards varying from twenty pence to 
twenty shillings ? Will that thoroughly English actor, one of the few 
accomplished comedians of the well-trained times now left to us, be the 
more successfully urged to the task, if we remind him that, in 1573, 
his professional namesake, Mr. Compton, took his players to Abing- 
don, and earned four shillings by the exercise of their talents ? 

The Elizabethan time was a very lively one. It had its theatrical 
cheats and its popular riots. We learn from State records that on 
the anniversary of the Queen’s accession, November, 1602, “One 
Verner, of Lincoln’s Inn, gave out bills of a play on Bankside, to be 
acted by persons of account; price of entry, 2s. 6d. or 1s. 6d. Having 
got most of the money he fled, but was taken and brought before the 
Lord Chief Justice, who made a jest of it, and bound him over in £5 
to appear at the sessions. The people, seeing themselves deluded, 
revenged themselves on the hangings, chairs, walls, &c., and made a 
great spoil, There was much good company, and many noblemen.” 

The Queen died in March, 1603. There were the usual “ blacks,” 
but the court and stage were brilliant again by Christmas. arly in 
January of the following year people were talking of the gay doings, 
the brilliant dresses, the noble dramas, the grand bear-baitings, the. 
levity, dancing, and the golden play, which had solemnised the Christ- 
mas just ended. Thirteen years later Shakespeare died, and in little 
more than half a century small spirits whispered that he was not such 
a great spirit himself after all. 

In Mr. Planché’s professional autobiography, which makes us as 
discursive as the biographer himself, there is a seeming inclination to 
overpraise some actors of the present time at the expense of those 
whom we must consider their superiors in bygone days. As far as 
this may tend to show that there is no actor so good but that his 
equal may in time be discovered, we have no difference with the 
author of these ‘ Recollections.’ It is wonderful how speedily audiences 
recover the loss of their greatest favourites. Betterton, who restored 
the stage soon after Monk had restored the monarchy, was called “the 
glory and the grief” of that stage. The glory while he acted and 
lived in the memories of those who had seen him act. To the latter 
his loss was an abiding grief. For years after Betterton’s decease it 
was rank heresy to suppose that he might not be equalled. Pope, in 
expressive, yet not the happiest of his verses, has alluded to this 
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prejudice. The prejudice, nevertheless, was unfounded. Betterton 
remains indeed with the prestige of being an actor who has not been 
equalled in many parts, who has been excelled in none. Old play- 
goers, who could compare him in his decline with young Garrick in 
his vigour, were of different opinions as to the respective merits of 
these two great masters of their art. We may fairly conclude that 
Garrick’s Hamlet was as “great” as Betterton’s; that the latter’s 
Sir John Brute was hardly equal to Garrick’s Abel Drugger; and 
that the Beverley of the later actor was as perfect an original creation 
as the Jaffier of Betterton. 

When Wilks made the ‘Constant Couple, or a Trip to the Jubilee,’ 
a success by the spirit and ease with which he played the part of Sir 
Harry Wildair, Farquhar, the author of the comedy, said “That he 
made the part will appear from hence: whenever the stage has the 
misfortune to lose him Sir Harry Wildair may go to the Jubilee.” 
Nevertheless, Margaret Woflington achieved a new success for that 
play by the fire and joyousness of her acting. When Wilks died, 
poets sang in rapturous grief of his politeness, grace, gentility, and 
ease ; and they protested that a supernatural voice had been heard 
moaning through the air— 


“ Farewell, all manly Joy! 
And ah! true British Comedy, adieu! 
Wilks is no more.” 


Notwithstanding this, British comedy did not die; Garrick’s Ranger 
was good compensation for Wilks’s Sir Harry. 

When Garrick heard of Mrs. Cibber’s death, in 1766, he exclaimed, 
“ Mrs. Cibber dead! Then tragedy has died with her!” At that 
very time a little girl of twelve years of age was strolling from country 
theatre to country theatre, and she was destined to be an actress of higher 
quality and renown than even Mrs. Cibber, namely, Sarah Siddons. 
Mrs, Pritchard could play Lady Macbeth as grandly as Mrs. Siddons ; 
and Mrs. Crawford (Spranger Barry’s widow), who laughed at the 
“paw and pause” of the Kemble school, was a Lady Randolph of such 
force and pathos that Sarah feared and hated her. Not many years 
after Garrick had pronounced Tragedy and Cibber to have expired 
together, his own death was described as having eclipsed the harmless 
gaiety of nations, and Melpomene wept with ‘Thalia for their common 
adopted son, and neither would be comforted. But as Siddons was 
compensation for Mrs. Cibber, so the Kembles, to use an old simile, 
formed the very fair small change for Garrick.; When Kemble 
himself departed, his most ardent admirers or worshippers could not 
assert that his legitimate successor could not be found. Edmund 
Kean had already supplanted him. The romantic had thrust out the 
classic ; the natural had taken place of the artificial ; and Shakespeare, 
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by flashes of the Kean lightning, proved more attractive than the 
stately eloquence of ‘ Cato,’ or the measured cadences of ‘ Coriolanus.’ 

Edmund Kean, however, has never had a successor in certain parts. 
Mrs. I’. Kemble has justly said of him: “ Kean is gone, and with him 
are gone Shylock, Richard, and Othello.” Mrs. Siddons, at her first 
coming, did not dethrone the old popular favourites. After she had 
withdrawn from the stage, Miss O’Neill cast her somewhat under the 
shadow of oblivion; but when old Lady Lucy Meyrick saw Mrs. 
Siddons’s Lady Macbeth in her early triumph, she acknowledged the 
fine conception of the character, but the old lady, full of ancient dra- 
matic memories, declared that, compared with Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. Siddons’s grief was the grief of a cheesemonger’s wife. 
Miss Hawkins is the authority for this anecdote, the weak point in 
which is that in Lady Macbeth the player is not called upon to exhibit 
any illustration of grief. 

We have said that Kean never had a superior in certain parts. 
Elliston considered himself to be superior in one point ; and by refer- 
ring to some particular shortcoming in other actors Elliston contrived 
to establish himself as facile princeps of dramatic geniuses—in his 
own opinion. This we gather from Moncrieff, whom Elliston urged 
to become his biographer. He would not interfere with Moncrieff’s 
treatment of the subject. “TI will simply call your attention, my dear 
fellow,” said Elliston, “to three points, which you may find worthy 
of notice, when you draw your parallels of great actors. Garrick 
could not sing; I can. ‘Lewis could not act tragedy; I can. Mos- 
sop could not play comedy; I can. Edmund Kean never wrote a 
drama ; I have.” In the last comparison Elliston was altogether out. 
In the cheap edition of ‘Their Majesties’ Servants’ the author has 
inserted a copy of a bill put up by Kean, in 1811, at York, in the 
ball-room of the Minster Yard of which city Edmund Kean and his 
young wife announced a two nights’ performance of scenes from plays, 
imitations, and songs, the whole enacted by the poor strolling couple. 
In that bill Mr. Kean is described as “ late of the Theatres Royal, Hay- 
market and Edinburgh, and author of ‘The Cottage Foundling, 
or Robbers of Ancona,’ now preparing for immediate representation 
at the theatre Lyceum.” We never heard of this representation having 
taken place. Hundreds of French dramas once came into the cheap 
book market from the Lyceum, where they had been examined for the 
purpose of seeing whether any of them could be made useful in Eng- 
lish dresses. Some of them undoubtedly were. Kean’s manuscript 
drama may still be lying among the Arnold miscellanies; if found, 
we can only hope that the owner will make over ‘The Cottage Found- 
ling and the Robbers of Ancona’ to the Dramatic College. The 
manuscript would be treasured there as long as the College itself lasts. 
How long that will be we cannot say ; probably as long as the College 
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serves its present profitable purpose. We could wish that the emeriti 
players had a more lively lookout. A view from its doorway over 
the heath is as cheerful as that of an empty house to the actor who 
looks through the curtain at it on his benefit night ! 

Edmund Kean’s loss has not been supplied as Mrs. Siddons’s was, 
to a certain extent, and to that actress’s great distaste, by Miss O’Neill ; 
but Drury Lane has flourished with and by its Christmas pantomimes. 
Audiences cannot be what they were in Mr. Planché’s younger days. 
They examine no coin that is offered to them. They take what 
glitters as real currency, and are content. When we were told the 
other day of a player at the Gaiety representing Job Thornberry in a 
moustache, we asked if the pit did not shave him clean out of the 
comedy ? Job Thornberry in a moustache! “ Well,” was the rejoinder, 
“he only follows suit. He imitates the example of Mr. Sothern, who 
played Garrick in a moustache.” We were silent, and thought of 
the days when actors dressed their characters from portraits, as 
William Farren did his Frederick and his Charles the Twelfth. 

If Mr. Planché’s book had not been as suggestive as it is purely 
historical we should not have been so long coming to it. But he 
records a fact or makes a reflection and straightway a reader, who 
has long memories of books or men, goes far back into older records 
in search of contrasts or of parallels. We come to him now definitely, 
and do not again mean to let him go, as far as his dramatic experiences 
are concerned. Mr. Planché makes even his birth theatrical; he 
says, “I believe I made my first appearance in Old Burlington 
Street on the 27th of February, 1796, about the time the farce 
begins” (used to begin?) “at the Haymarket, that is, shortly after 
one o'clock in the morning.” The Haymarket season, however, ran 
at that time only from June to September. In spite of ourselves, 
Mr. Planché’s record of his birth leads us toa subject that is, however, 
in connection with the record. We find that Mr. Planché was not only 
of the Kemble and Kean periods, since which time the stage has been 
“nothing” especial, but that he was born under both. On the night 
of his birth John Kemble played Manly in ‘ The Plain Dealer,’ with 
a cast further including Jack Bannister, the two Palmers, Dodd, 
Suett, and Mrs. Jordan! Think of the dolls and puppets and 
groups of sticks whom people are now asked to recognise as artists, 
and who gain more in a night than the greatest of the above-named 
players earned ina week. A few nights later ‘Edmund Kean, if he 
himself is to be credited rather than theatrical biographers, made his 
first appearance on any stage as the ‘ Robber’s Boy’ on the first night 
the ‘ Iron Chest’ was acted—a play in which the boy was destined to 
surpass, in Sir Edward Mortimer, the original representative, John 
Kemble. At the other house little Knight, the father of the present 
secretary of the Royal Academy, made his début in London ; and the 
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father of Mr. Macready was playing wtility with a finish that, if he 
were alive to do it now, would entitle him to a name on “ posters” three 
feet high, and to the sarcasm of managers, who readily pay comedians 
who “ draw ” and laugh at them and at the public who are drawn by 
them. But here is Mr. Planché waiting. 

Well! he seems to have been backward in speaking ; though he says, 
as a proof to the contrary, that he spoke Rolla’s speech to his soldiers 
shortly after he had found his own. ‘ Pizarro,’ we will observe, was 
not produced till 1799, and was not printed then. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Planché, like Pope, seems to have lisped in numbers, for at 
ten he wrote odes, sonnets, and particularly an address to the Spanish 
patriots, which he describes us “ really terrible to listen to.” When 
he passed into his teens, the serious question of life turned up. He 
could not be made to be a watchmaker, the calling of his good father, 
a French refugee. Barrister, artist, geometrician, cricketer, were 
vocations which were considered and set aside. His tutor in geometry 
died before the pupil could discover the quadrature of the circle; and 
the other callings not seeming to give him a chance, Mr. Planché 
bethought himself that, as he was fond of writing, he was especially 
qualified to become a bookseller. It was while he was learning this 
métier that his dramatic propensities were further developed. They 
had begun early; he had been “bribed to take some nasty stuff 
when an urchin, on one occasion, by the present of a complete harle- 
quin’s suit, mask, wand, and all, and on another by that of 2 miniature 
theatre and strong company of pasteboard actors,” in wbose control he 
enjoyed what Charles Dickens longed to possess—a theatre given up 
to him, with absolute despotic sway, to do what he liked with, house, 
actors and pieces, monarch of all he surveyed. Mr. Kent has pub- 
lished this “longing” in his ‘Charles Dickens as a Reader, and 
added one shadow on Dickens’s character to the many which Mr. 
Forster has made public, and which thoughtful biographers ought to 
have suppressed. We allude particularly to where Dickens describes 
his mother as advertising to receive young ladies as pupils in a board- 
ing school, without having the means to make preparations for their 
reception; also: his showing-up of his own father as Micawber; 
and above all, his recording that he never had forgiven and never 
would forgive his mother for wishing him to go back to his humble 
work at the blacking-maker’s instead of to school. The light which 
thoughtless worshippers place before their favourite saint often blackens 
him at least as much as it does him honour. 

While under articles with the bookseller Mr. Planché amused him- 
self as amateur actor at the then well-known private theatres in 
Berwick Street, Catherine Street, Wilton Street, and Pancras Street. 
The autobiographer says he there “ murdered many principal person- 
ages of the acting drama in company with several accomplices who 
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have since risen to deserved distinction upon the public boards.” 
He adds, the probability, had he continued his line of art, of his 
becoming by this time “a very bad actor, had not ‘the sisters three 
and such odd branches of learning’ occasioned me by the merest 
accident to become an indifferent dramatist.” He says jocosely that 
finding nothing in Shakespeare or Sheridan worthy of him, he wrote 
for amateurs the burlesque entitled ‘ Amoroso, King of Little Britain,’ 
which one of the company showed to Harley, who at once put it on 
the stage of Drury Lane in April, 1818. There, night after night, 
Queen Coquetinda stabbed Mollidusta, King Amoroso stabbed the 
Queen, Roastando stabbed Amoroso, who however stabbed his 
stabber, the too amorous cook—all to excellent music and capitally 
acted, whether in the love-making, the killing, or the recovery. 
Drury Lane Theatre is described by Mr. Planché as being at the time 
“in a state of absolute starvation.” Yet it was a season in which 
Kean led in tragedy and Elliston in comedy, and David Fisher played 
Richard and Hamlet as rival to the former, and little Clara Fisher 
acted part of Richard the Third in ‘ Lilliput.’ Drury Lane had not had 
so good a company for years; and besides revived pieces of sterling 
merit it brought out ‘Rob Roy the Gregarach, and the ‘ Falls of 
Clyde; and Kean played Othelloand Richard, Hamlet and Reuben 
Glenroy, Octavian and Sir Giles, Shylock and Luke, Sir Edward 
Mortimer and King John, Oroonoko, Richard Plantagenet (‘ Richard 
Duke of York’), and Selim (‘ Bride of Abydos’); Barabbas (‘ Jew of 
Malta’), Young Norval, Bertram, and, for his benefit, Alexander the 
Great, Sylvester Daggerwood, and Paul in ‘Paul and Virginia.’ 
Nevertheless the success of ‘Amoroso’ was the popular feature of 
that Drury Lane season. It made Mr. Planché become a dramatist in 
earnest. “At this present date,” he says, “I have put upon the 
stage, of one description and another, seventy-six pieces.” That is, as 
many pieces as he is years old! May he go on to the hundred, and 
then take his well-earned rest in the shape most agreeable to himself. 
Meanwhile we leave his pleasant book, to be improved in future 
editions, we hope, by even more dramatic reminiscences than are con- 
tained in this. We shall use it in some illustrations of the English 
stage at a future opportunity. So here we part, with an Aw revoir. 
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A NOVEL. 





Cuapter XIII. 


TrarrorD was rather late at breakfast the morning after the ball. He 
was partaking of that meal slowly and reflectively, when to him entered 
Lord Torchester—airily dressed in a light grey summer suit, a blue 
tie, and a rose in his button-hole. 

“ What! only at breakfast? Why it is twelve o'clock !” 

“ One is not compelled to feed the moment one is up.” 

“ By which you mean me to believe, that you were up with tho 
lark, though you are only refreshing now ?” 

“ Exactly! Of which you can believe as much as you like.” 

“ Well, I have been about for a considerable time, and I think I 
could eat something more now. That pdté de Strasbourg looks well.” 
So Lord Torchester sat down. He seemed in extraordinary good spirits, 
yet restless, even nervous, withal. “TI say Geoff! It’s awfully 
hot, and that ball last night, with the crowd, and the standing about, 
was enough to knock any fellow up, except a bag of bones and muscle 
like you. I must have a glass of brandy-and-soda to set me right.” 

“ Bless the boy!” said Trafford, ringing. “ What would Exeter 
Hall say to such refreshment—instead of prayers and expounding? I 
always thought brandy-and-soda necessary after a supper rather than 
a ball, though at your age, probably, the most dangerous intoxication 
is to be found at the latter.” 

‘« Brandy-and-soda-water,” said Lord Torchester to the waiter, 
“and put a lump of ice in it. I don’t know about danger,” he 
continued, “ if pleasant things don’t hurt, where’s the danger ?” 

“Tf! The pith of the matter lies in that ‘if,” returned the 
mentor. 

“IT do not know what you are driving at, Geoff,” said Lord Tor- 
chester, taking the goblet of cooling beverage and enjoying a deep 
draught. “ At least, I have a sort of idea,” nodding to the waiter to 
go. “ But,” in a resolute, almost bullying voice, “ you just need not 
trouble yourself about the matter. I have made up my mind.” 

“To what ?” asked Trafford, quietly. “Try a little more paté ?” 

“ No, thanks. Look here, I am determined to tell you all about it 
—for you have always been a good fellow till now, and I must say I’ve 
been awfully disgusted with you since you came here. You have 
interfered, and been such a nuisance.” 
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“Thank you. Well, make a clean breast of it if you are so 
inclined, and I'll try and get back into my good fellow condition.” 

“ Do; for I feel as if I must speak to some one, or I'll burst,” said 
the Earl, throwing open his coat. 

“ Make haste and speak then, for God’s sake !” 

“ Geoff, I'm going to propose to her to-day,"—and the speaker 
blushed to the roots of his hair. 

“ T thought so—‘ her,’ meaning Mrs. Berry’s pretty young friend ?” 

“ Yes, of course! Didn’t she look awfully pretty last night ?”, 

“She did. I do not object to your taste, but ”—— 

“ There is no use in ‘ buts.’ As Mrs, Berry said, ‘ What’s the use 
of being noble and wealthy, young, and my own master, if I ‘can’t 
marry whom I like ?’” 

“Mrs. Berry said so, did she? I suppose she never heard that 
noblesse oblige ?” 

“ Tt shall not oblige me,” said the Earl, stoutly. 

“ And you are quite sure of being accepted, I presume ?” 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you that I rather think Iam. I fancy 
from some remarks of however, that don’t matter; but she is 
always better pleased to be with me than any one else—evidently 
better pleased; and I have no doubt, Master Geoff, though you 
thought yourself very clever last night getting rid of me as you did— 
that Maggie was wishing you at Jericho all the time.” 

“ Oh, you think so ?” 

“Tam sure of it. And I must say I don’t think it was at all fair 
the way you tried to come in between us; for though you are getting 
rather an old fellow, still I don’t consider you quite a safe man.” 

“You are complimentary ! Now, Torchester, I don’t want to be 
more of a nuisance than I can help. As you say, you are your own 
master; and after all my talk you-can do as you like. But don’t you 
think you are throwing away liberty very soon? Don’t you think it 
will be a little unpleasant to begin life in London with the character 
ofadupe? Hear me,” said Trafford, as Lord Torchester sprang up, 
indignantly, “ I do not say you are a dupe, but the world will. Don’t 
you think it will be rather trying to receive Mrs. Berry as your wife’s 
bosom friend, and to hear her reminiscences of ‘ the time when the dear 
countess was my companion’ ?” 

“ She’s a fearful female, certainly,” said the Earl; “ but”—— 

“ Another word, and Iam done. Don’t you think it will be a little 
trying to hear the future Viscount Trafford and the Ladies Margaret 
and Adelina and Augusta, &c., calling the excellent chemist in 
Beverley Street, ‘ uncle’? And finally, Torchester, do you think it 
quite worth while to break your mother’s heart, such a mother as 
yours, for the sake of a girl—nice and good as she may be—whom 
you have scarcely known four months ?” 
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“ But it won’t break her heart. Why should it?” said the young 
Earl uneasily. “I am sure Miss Grey would make her a kinder 
better daughter than Lady Mary Wandesforde, or Miss Beauchamp, or 
Margaret Wallscourt. Why my mother would dote on her, once we 
were safely married and the thing could not be undone. And as to 
the old uncle—I think it very snobbish of you, Geoff, first to find out 
all about her people and then talk of them in this way. I—but by 
Jove ! it only wants twenty minutes to one! Here, gargon! garcon! 
a fiaere, quick! I said I'd be there at one; so, good-bye old fellow— 
T'll tell you the news to-night,” and burning all over with antici- 
pation, slightly dashed with nervousness, Lord Torchester hurried 
away to meet his fate. 

Geoffrey Trafford leaned back in his chair, and thought, while his 
Galignant hung neglected from his hand. 

After all, there was some truth in what Torchester had said: once 
the marriage was an accomplished fact, the Countess would, probably, 
reconcile herself to it; and as to himself, he wished to heaven he had 
not taken that unnecessary quixotic journey to Paris. What good 
had it done? If this headstrong cub was saved it would be through 
the unworldliness of his znnamorata, not through his (Geoffrey’s) 
exertions or influence; he might as well have talked to a stone; 
unless indeed his conversations with Miss Grey strengthened her 
resolution to reject her lordly lover. But, query, after all, would she 
refuse him? Girls were easily influenced by the people with whom 
they lived, and of course Mr. Berry was eager for the marriage. 
‘Then what a future it opened up to the homeless little waif! Yes, it 
would be strange after all if she did refuse. Perhaps she was even 
now giving a blushing consent—which would of course be sealed by 
a kiss, and an uncommonly sweet kiss those lips of hers would give! 
Young, shy muff, though he was, Torchester would never, surely, 
be satisfied with less than a dozen!” 

And altogether, the ideas suggested by Trafford’s reverie were 
SO humiliating and unpleasant that he rang sharply, and in his turn 
ordered “ Claret-and-soda water—iced, remember!” in a sterner voice 
than the waiter had heard from him since he was in the house. Then, 
after some further moody reverie, Trafford sallied forth. 

Tt was a bright glorious day. The Tuileries gardens were crowded 
with fantastically-dressed children and their bonnes, and thickly 
studded with artistically dressed and posed ladies—seated on their 
chaises & deus sous, their feet on another—journal, novel, or 
crochet, in hand; some of them picturesquely accompanied by a petit 
amour or two; mother, children, and nurse, all dressed to perfection 
for their separate réles. I suppose there are shabby people to be 
found in the Tuileries gardens, but I have never seen them, and am 
inclined to think that when they do go there that intense sense 
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of the fitness of things which characterises the Parisian induces them 
to slink up the out of sight paths. 

Trafford strolled slowly along, intending to hunt up an old book- 
shop in the Quartier Latin, where he hoped to find a copy of a certain 
rare ‘ History of the Ducs de Burgogne;’ for mixed with his love for 
sport and pleasure was a strong undercurrent of intellectual taste, 
which, as the first fire and animalism of youth burnt out, flowed with 
a fuller tide and more urgent need of supply. How is it that the 
animalism of youth is free from the repulsiveness which clings to the 
materialism of middle age? I suppose we accept the first as the 
necessary initiative stage which will lead to higher and purer things, 
or there is a naturalness about it that carries its own justification ; 
but the lower tone which, after knowing better things, is deliberately 
adopted by the experienced man of the world, this it is that defiles 
the soul. 

Geoffrey Trafford strolled along, brightened by the influence of the 
light and colour round him, and thought how unmistakable were the 
characteristics of race—from the children’s games to the soldiers’ 
uniforms, from the sit of the men’s hats to the shape of the women’s 
hands, from the mode of cooking to the mode of thinking—which 
underlies all. How radically un-Teutonic was all about him! Yes, 
Paris was a very delightful place for a fortnight, or a month at most ; 
but after that, there was nothing to keep a man there if he had out- 
lived the days when a love affair was a matter of importance (“ And 
that,” thought Trafford, “is a moveable date”), unless, indeed, there 
was @ revolution—he would grant that would be exciting ; but having 
been in the gay city in December, ’51, he had had enough of that 
sort of excitement. Now he would leave; his visit had been alto- 
gether a fiasco. Bolton was right; it was time he began to make 
a place for himself. ‘Though no partisan in politics he had some 
convictions ; and at any rate his long-neglected profession offered him 
occupation, interest, perhaps fortune; and perhaps mingling in the 
busy actual life of London would bring convictions and earnestness 
and the salt of energy to brace him. Yes, he would go to-morrow— 
no, to-morrow would be Wednesday, and it would only be polite to 
look in at Mrs. Berry’s reception and bid adieu to the fair widow and 
her “rabble rout.” “Besides, I should like to see how the little 
Countess elect bears herself.” At this point of his meditations Traf- 
ford stopped under the shade of a great chestnut tree, and Maggie's 
earnest, innocent eyes seemed again to look into his as they did the 
night before, when she said: “I may marry my own cousin, Mr. 
Trafford, but I will not marry yours.” “ They are not fine eyes, but 
sweet. By Jove! this woman has fine eyes!” as a tall lady in black 
silk and a cloud of black Brussels lace, with one damask rose in her 
black lace bonnet, came up to him. She held a small gold-edged book 
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in one hand; the other rested on the arm of a substantial, dignified- 
looking dame de compagnie; and she walked with queenly, haughty 
grace. As she approached, a smile of recognition curved her thin, 
firm lip, and ‘Trafford, bowing as though to an empress, raised his 
hat. 

“My good genius has guided me here this morning. To what 
fortunate accident do I owe the pleasure of seeing Madame la 
Marquise ?” 

“Tam en pénitence, monsieur, and go to the chapelle expiatoire ; 
it is my day to offer a taper and a wreath on the altar of the poor 
Prince.” 


“T presume it is not permitted for a heretic and a son of perfidious 


Albion to accompany you ? 

“T fear not; you might be a disturbing element. But dine with 
us at six (M. de Beaumanoir will be charmed to see you), and after 
come with me to hear Cruvelli in ‘ Robert le Diable.’” 

“ Madame, I gratefully accept.” 

Madame de Beaumanoir gave him a flashing look out of her great 
black eyes and passed on. 

Trafford too, roused from his dreaminess, walked briskly away and 
soon found himself in the region of the old book-stalls, where he 
succeeded in discovering one of his former allies, an old snuffy, mum- 


mified bookworm, with whom he enjoyed a long and interesting 
conversation. 


* *® * * * * 


On inquiring for Lord Torchester while dressing to dine with 
Madame de Beaumanoir, Trafford found he had not returned since 
morning, from which his mentor argued that, having been probably 
accepted, he had stayed to dine en famille with Mrs. Berry and the 
fair fiancée. ‘ Any way, the matter is out of my hands, so I may 
put out it out of my head and amuse myself a little; for altogether 
Torchester has been a stumbling-block to me.” But somehow the 
matter would not go out of his head, and he felt positively relieved 
to find himself at the Hotel de Pontigny and obliged to turn his 
thoughts to totally different subjects. 

Madame de Beaumanoir entertained Trafford, an elderly vicomte 
with a red ribbon, and M. le mari, in the salle & manger which 
formed one of her own suite of apartments; and a most dainty 
apartment it was: the walls a pale grey, richly but lightly decorated 
in the Pompeian style; the hangings of soft amber, fringed and 
relieved with borders of red-brown velvet. 

The dinner was perfection. The poetically-arranged dessert, with 
its delicate service of engraved glass and silver, the profusion of 
flowers, the noiseless attendance which seemed to anticipate every 
want, the easy elegance, the quiet simplicity, made one forget, by the 
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absence of effort, the immense cost at which this completeness was 
attained. 

Then the demi-toilette of madame—rich, dull, thick silk, of the 
most delicate spring-like green, with quantities of priceless white 
lace, and emeralds sparkling at ears and throat—a sort of half- 
subdued sparkle in her great eyes, and a rich colour in her clear 
brunette cheek. 

“Can the force of civilisation further go ?” thought Trafford, as he 
unfolded his napkin and prepared to enjoy his potage a la printanter. 
“ Would Bolton enjoy this? No; it is too poetical for him.” 

M. le mari was a quiet old gentleman admirably suited to be the 
husband of madame. His tastes led him to harmless and inexpensive 
pursuits, with which his wife never interfered—nay, so far furthered, 
that on his féte day she always presented him with the newest inven- 
tion in microscopes, or cases, or specimens, or whatever else might 
gratify the tastes of a naturalist ; and let him wander about as much 
as he liked with a bag-net at the end of a stick, catching butterflies 
and spiders to his heart’s content. 

M. le Vicomte was an especial friend of the Marquis—an advanced 
student of nature, the mention of whose name would send a thrill 
through every museum in Europe and make the British megatherium 
rattle its bones in approbation ; and Trafford could not help admiring 
the quiet tact with which the suave hostess suggested topics that 
might please and occupy these gentlemen, while an occasional glance 
at Trafford, after a fashion he well remembered, revealed the supreme 
contempt with which she regarded them. 

“ And who will escort me to the opera?” asked Madame de Beau- 
manoir as the servants withdrew after placing coffee and the chasse on 
the table. “M. le Vicomte, M. Trafford, and you, cher ami—I can 
give all places in my loge. I have long intended to hear Cruvelli in 
‘Robert,’ and this is her second appearance.” 

“ Madame will excuse me,” said the Vicomte ; “ I have promised to 
meet the curator of the Berlin Museum.” 

“And J,” interrupted the Marquis eagerly, “accompany monsicur; 
we had so arranged it. Nevertheless, Monsieur Trafford will, no doubt, 
give thee his arm, chvre amie, and so thou shalt not be alone.” 

“T am quite at madame’s orders,” said Trafford. 

“Then let us go,” replied madame, glancing at the pendule, “and 
enjoy it en connoisseurs from beginning to end.” 

So the Marchioness rose, rang for her maid, and went in search of 
her cachemire. 

“What a life!” said Madame de Beaumanoir as they rolled towards 
the Italiens in her exquisitely-appointed brougham. “Imagine a 
grasshopper or a beetle for the aim of one’s existence—the discovery 
of a new variety of moth or a lizard with additional legs being the 
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fullness of one’s ambition! What sympathy could a woman like 
myself extract from creatures such as these ?” 

“The moths, or M. le mart ?” asked Trafford, with mischief. Madame 
de Beaumanoir looked at him reproachfully and kept silence. “ For- 
give me, madame,” he resumed, smiling ; “ but when I see the glorious 
light of your eyes all undimmed, the soft tint of cheek and lip as 
fresh as ever, I cannot believe that the want of that sympathy which 
Monsieur bestows on the spiders and the flies can be so essential to 
your happiness and well-being.” 

“ Fi done!” returned the Marquise ; “ you little dream the emptiness 
of my life.” 

Trafford answered by a tender and inquiring glance, while he 
thought to himself, “She is just the same as ever—wonderfully little 
changed.” 

The overture was finished when they reached the theatre. Madame 
de Beaumanoir, whose box was next the stage, seated herself cv 
évidence, facing the house, and swept it with her glass, naming, as 
she did so, most of the celebrities she recognised—ticking them off, as 
it were, with little epigrammatic sentences far from flattering to their 
subjects ; then she listened to a few bars of the music she had been 
so anxious to hear. 

“Where is that cousin whose salvation you so impressively con- 
fided to me a week—ten days ago ?” she asked suddenly. ‘ Mon diew! 
what a boy he is!—the most English Englishman I ever met. What 
will he be? But why has he never returned? He paid me one 
visit, and it appeared such an agony to make his entrance that ap- 
parently he had no courage to retire himself, so he stayed an eternity. 
I suppose his sufferings were so great that he could never encounter 
them again.” 

“Ah! madame,” replied Trafford, laughing, “I blush to have so 
troubled you, but I was in extremity ; and now all is over, I fear.” 

“What! is the young gentleman lost? Has he absolutely married 
the blonde mees whom his mother feared so much ?” 

“No. I don’t think he can quite have managed that, but I fancy 
he is as totally lost.” 

“‘ Bon diew!” cried the Marquise, with a flash in her black eyes, 
“if a son of mine did so” 

“T should not like to be the belle fille,” said Trafford, bowing. 

“Truly, there should be lettres de cachet even now for such im- 
beciles. And think how grateful a young man would be on coming 
forth after six months’ incarceration, safe, sound, free, and in his right 
mind.” 

“With the world before him where to choose those fragments of 
love and sympathy which concealment and illegality render so 
piquant. Is it not so, dear lady ?” 
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“Trafford,” murmured Madame de Beaumanoir, with a long 
upward look at her companion as he stood opposite her, leaning 
against the side of the box, “how changed you are! How hard and 
cold !” 

“ Au contraire,” returned Trafford, laughing, “it is you, madame, 
who have assumed the hard-hearted ré/e, and would separate true 
lovers. I also would separate them, but deplore the grief I cause.” 

“Your system is so different,’ said Madame de Beaumanoir, 
thoughtfully ; “you try to reconcile such impossible things.” 

“How so?” asked Trafford. 

“You will have freedom of choice, disinterested affection, prudence, 
regard for station, regard for social considerations ; and when in the face 
of these incompatibilities a marriage is concluded the unhappy pair 
are to exist solely for each other, and, the poor wife especially, to 
have no divertissement whatever. Ah, monsieur! I have been a good 
deal in your country and know your life, and though an English 
lover ”—here madame smiled, looked down, and then flashed up again 
in a very bewitching sort of way—“an English lover may be very 
amiable, very nice—as for an English husband—Dieu men garde !” 

“ Well, but many of our wives manage to emancipate themselves,” 
replied Trafford, after a pause and look properly suggestive of 
admiration. 

“Ah!” cried la Marquise, drawing herself up with an air of proud 
disdain, “ but at what a cost of self-respect! Nothing can atone for 
losing the distinguished esteem of the social circle amid which one 
lives; but it is here exactly that the great selfishness of English 
nature makes so much misery and confusion.” 

“Pray continue; I am all attention.” 

“ Marriage is a most excellent institution—indispensable in short ; 
but as you contrive it in England it is the suffering of individuals 
that secures the well-being of the mass. ‘The family’ is essential in 
our present stage of civilisation, and an Englishman, not satisfied with 
securing this, demands the life-long thraldom of the female head, and 
is generally exacting and disagreeable in proportion as he honestly 
submits himself to the bondage he inflicts. As to us, who can say that 
the family tie is not profoundly felt and acknowledged in France ? 
And where can truer wives be found? Yes, monsieur, in face of your 
insular prejudices, I repeat it, Where can wives be found, with deeper, 
truer, regard for the interests of their husbands and families—more 
ready to sacrifice themselves on the shrine of duty ? But the common- 
sense of our nation tells us that marriage and maternity are grave things, 
entailing so many degrading minutie and sombre occupations that 
the higher life requires some extra aliment, some more ornamental 
affection, the blossoms, as it were, on the rugged boughs of existence, 
which can hardly flourish in the almost unavoidably vulgar intimacy 
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of married life; and thus we allow to both husband and wife the 
solace of exterior friendship—an ideal affection to enliven the dull 
routine of everyday life, generally most innocent and unexacting in 
character and—but I pause; it is a subject on which I have thought 
much, while to you it may be simply uninteresting.” 

“It is charming to hear your exposition of anything, madame, and 
to me your views are striking and original; nevertheless, being 
English, though not so insular as many, I should like my wife, if I 
ever possess such a treasure, to bestow both her real and ideal affection 
upon me; and, though at the risk of your thinking me a brute, I 
must confess that if I were constantly receiving confidences from and 
supplying sympathy to a beautiful woman, or even a pretty one, I 
fear a time would come when I ghould consider Platonic affection very 
meagre diet indeed.” 

There was small disapprobation in the melting glance which Traf- 
ford encountered; and he himself was surprised to feel how little 
it stirred him, for he was half unconscious of the talisman his memory 
held, in the vision impressed on it by a pair of soft grey eyes, so true, 
so earnest, that it seemed as though falsehood and sophistry must 
strip themselves and stand confessed in their light. 

“And I did not think you so English, mon ami,” said Madame de 
Beaumanoir, looking down on the splendid fan with which she was 
playing; “but you must admit the injustice of English husbands ; 
they will not give their wives straw to make brick, neither will they 
let them seek it amid the stubble of their neighbours’ field.” 

Trafford’s reply was prevented by the entrance of an attaché of the 
Russian Embassy, a beautiful young barbarian, with an elaborately 
civilised exterior, who seemed not too well pleased to find a distin- 
guished-looking Englishman installed in the place of honour and 
confidence. 

Madame de Beaumanoir was exquisitely courteous and complaisant. 
Nevertheless “ Monsieur le Prince” did not stay long, and went forth 
from the presence of la Marquise, gnawing his under lip with a 
venomous look in his light green eyes. 

“Tam glad you gave that young fellow his cong¢,” said Trafford, 
with a mischievous smile; “there are some things which remain in 
the memory ; and I cannot forget how nearly six years ago I was sent 
adrift for (if I remember right) a compatriot of this gentleman, and 
how bloodthirsty I felt, almost, towards your fair self.” 

“Ah! fi donc, Trafford,” said Madame de Beaumanoir, with a smile 
and a sigh, “ you were so impulsive in those days. You went away 
without giving me an opportunity of explanation; and I never saw 
you again till you startled me by your sudden reappearance the other 


day. Ah! you have given me but little idea what your life has been 
through this long absence.” 
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“ Dare I hope it would interest you ?” 

_ “(Come and try. I can stop you when I am weary.” 

Other privileged visitors interrupted the conversation, so Trafford 
accompanied Madame de Beaumanoir back to sup in her boudoir, and 
detail his adventures. It was late before he reached his hotel. 

He threw his gloves and handkerchief on the table, and with them 
a withered rose—a large creamy yellow rose, with velvety petals and 
dark green polished leaves—which had lain (the crowning elegance 
of her toilet) where the lace of Madame de Beaumanoir’s corsage 
crossed low on her bosom. 

“Lord Torchester has asked for you several times, sir,” said Traf- 
ford’s valet, “and begged to be told whenever you came in.” 

“Well, it’s late now,” said Geoffrey, looking at his watch. “Two 
o'clock, by Jove! and I am tired and sleepy ” 

“ Here is my lord.” 

“Send away your fellow,” said the Earl, coming up to his cousin. 
The young man looked pale ; his hair was disordered ; he still wore 
the light grey suit in which he started so fresh and hopeful in the 
morning ; but, without being able to define in what it consisted, Traf- 
ford felt there was a great change in the Earl. 

“Sit down, Tor,” said Geoffrey, kindly, seeing the lad hesitated. 
“You wanted to speak to me ?” 

“ Any commands for England?” he returned, trying hard to put a 
good face on it. “I start in the morning.” 

“Oh, indeed!” judiciously avoiding any questions or expression 
of surprise. ‘ Well, I daresay you've had enough of it—and so have 
I. IfI hadn’t promised Madame de Beaumanoir to go to a soirée at 
some historical personage’s hétel to-morrow I think I would go with 
you.” 

“T wish you would. Oh, Geoff!” after a short pause, and breaking 
down. “It’s all over—she won’t have me! And by Jove! didn’t she 
talk, and advise me! I felt ready to cut my throat, Geoff. I am 
certain that brute of a cousin of hers is at the bottom of it. I wish to 
heaven he’d break his neck! There isn’t another girl like her in the 
world. It’s too bad, isn’t it? And yet she seemed so sorry for me. 
Well, I came away half mad, and went I scarcely know where, when 
T stumbled on that fellow De Bragance. He asked me to dine with 
him and was monstrous civil. Iwas glad to go anywhere with anyone. 
The champagne was very cool and refreshing—I think I drank a good 
deal of it. ‘Then we had cards, and I had a regular run of luck at 
a ; but after—by Jove, I did lose! Never lost so heavily at a sitting 

fore.” 

“How much ?” asked Trafford, with great interest. 

“Two thousand. So I got up and left them, feeling giddy and 
queer. But as I walked here I cleared and seemed to grow cool—as 
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if I had been plunged in cold water, and after being stunned a bit felt 
braced up again. I fear I have been rather making a fool of myself, 
so I'll get away to England—see the mother—run down to Mount 


‘Trafford. Will you join me there, old fellow? We might go on to 


Scotland or somewhere. After all, Geoff, you are right. Noblesse 
oblige.” 

“ Well, you have had a squeeze; but you'll be none the worse of 
it. Two thousand is a serious pull; but if it cures you of gaming 
the money is not ill-spent. My aunt will be overjoyed to see you!” 

*‘ Yes; but the worst of it is shell think me such a blockhead. 
You know I wrote her an idiotic letter asking her consent—making 
quite sure of Maggie—Miss Grey.” 

“Oh, your mother will never mention the subject; she will under- 
stand it is all up by your returning.” 

“T say, Geoff, would you mind writing her a line, just to say it is 
all over? You needn’t go into too many particulars. It will prevent 
questions and bother.” 


“Twill, if you wish; but you must leave the modus operandi to 
me.” 
“Oh, certainly ; and now I'll be off to bed, for I am dead beat.” 

“The wound is but skin deep after all,” thought Trafford, looking 
after him as he left the room. “ Denial and loss of money appear to 
have wrought a miraculous cure. Now had mademoiselle said ‘ Yes,’ I 
daresay Tor would have been true as steel, and quite content with his 
lot—nor would it have been a bad one. By heaven! life is an awful 
puzzle—and a muddle to boot! I am highly pleased this young 
fellow’s affair has ended as it has; but I wonder how the real balance 
stands. In spite of Madame la Marquise and her logic I fancy there’s 
pure metal enough in that brown-haired little witch to stand the 
common uses of life and the disenchanting minutix of matrimony 
without requiring ideal affection or exterior sympathy. Poor young 
thing! perhaps she has made an ideal of this cousin of hers and may 
have bitter disappointment yet. High or low, that pretty gentle 
Maggie ought to marry a gentleman.” 

Having arrived at this profound conclusion Trafford went to bed. 


The day but one after these occurrences Lady Torchester received 
the following letter : 


“ My pear Aunt, 


“Before this reaches you you will have embraced your prodigal, 
and I have to congratulate you on the happy termination of your fears 
and anxieties. ‘Torchester returns to you free and sane, none the 
worse for this little episode, which, on the whole, has not been to his 
discredit. 


“ His chief error has been unwordliness and a boyish disregard of that 
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station in life to which it has pleased God to call him ; but he has done 
nothing unworthy of a gentleman. 

“Now you must not suppose that I have been the smallest use in 
the matter. Neither you nor I nor any oneelse could have prevented 
Torchester laying himself and his belongings at the feet of his divinity, 
and it is solely to the honest pride and womanly instinct of Miss Grey 
that we owe his deliverance. This girl is no adventuress, my dear 
aunt, but a sound-hearted little Briton, quite willing to keep to her 
own class and work her own way. Still I think a hint I dropped re- 
specting the close tie existing between yourself and your son and the 
wishes you entertained as to his future, may have helped (if anything 
was required) to confirm her in her rejection of a splendid offer, for she 
seems to have a peculiar regard for a mother’s right to love and obe- 
dience. In short, I should like to interest you in Miss Grey, for I 
imagine she is rather friendless, and is certainly at present with a very 
objectionable party—the widow described by Torchester ; who, though 
herself merely vulgar and foolish, will inevitably become the prey of a 
card-sharping French count ; and what Tor’s ‘ divinity’ will do then 
I have no notion. However, for us ‘all’s well that ends well, and I 
earnestly hope your future may be untroubled with fears for your son’s 
well-being. 

“T daresay I shall see you next week, for though there is much to 
amuse I find Paris less fascinating the older I grow. 

“Can Ido anything for you here? I have really quite a pretty 
taste for lace and ococo objects of all kinds, and the temptations of 
this pleasant city are more in number than the hairs of one’s head. 

“ Always, dear Lady Torchester, 
“Your devoted nephew, 


“ GEOFFREY TRAFFORD.” 


To this, in due course, Trafford received a rapturous reply. 

The beloved boy had returned and was all a mother’s heart could 
wish. The unpleasant topic was never named between them. Geoff 
himself was the best and most judicious of kinsmen; and as to 
Miss Grey—that sweet girl had a friend for life in Lady Torchester, 
who would send for her at once, only that for obvious reasons this 
would be imprudent. But if Geoff would see her, and ‘with his usual 
tact explain that she might command Lady Torchester, he would largely 
add to the obligations under which he had laid his affectionate aunt. 

“Hum!” said Trafford to himself, as he lighted a cheroot, “ this is a 
devilish difficult delicate task her ladyship has allotted me. I wish 
she would write herself. Yet I’d like Miss Grey to know she has a 
substantial friend in case of emergencies ; but how the saucy monkey 
will take it is another matter.’ So he sat and smoked and medi- 
tated for the space of half an hour. 
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Cuaptrer XIV. 


As the appalling facts gradually dawned on Mrs. Berry, first that 
Maggie had absolutely refused the Earl, and secondly that he had left 
Paris, her grief and anger were deep and loud. Yet not to that 
unendurable extent which they might otherwise have attained had 
her own affairs not preoccupied her considerably. 

“* Well,” she exclaimed, on the evening of the fatal day, “I must say 
there never was any one worse treated than that poor young gentleman— 
nobleman, I mean. After all the encouragement you gave him !—wear- 
ing his gloves and taking his bouquets, and letting him hand you the 
kettle, to say nothing of your losing yourself for good two hours with 
him at that tiresome ball. Eh? what do you say? It was with 
Mr. Trafford ? Well, more shame for you to be such a fool! Couldn’t 
you see with half an eye that all he wanted was to keep Lord Tor- 
chester away from you? You don’t think he’d have taken that 
trouble? Much you know about it!—contradicting a person of my 
experience, to say nothing of your ingratitude to me. After all you 
have cost me!—swindling me out of that beautiful dress—for it was 
nothing but swindling! Do you think I'd have bought it for you if 
I did not think you were to be Countess of Torchester? Oh! it’s all 
very well to cry. Much good that will do! Yes! you have made 
me a nice return. And there’s Lady Salter and Selina, and Miss 
Maclaggan—won’t they be asking questions, and so surprised that 
Lord Torchester is gone? ‘ And what’s happened to take him off? Was 
he obliged to take his seat and the oaths? I’m sure it’s enough to 
make anyone swear. ‘ When will he come back? and all that! 
Oh, J know them! Do you think they'd believe me if I said you'd 
refused him? No! not if I went on my bended knees. Oh! you 
are a bad, cruel girl, Maggie.” 

“ And you are too bad,” cried Maggie, wearied out with fatigue and 
excitement, but badgered into a little spirit again. “You know I 
never thought Lord Torchester would absolutely propose for me; and 
I always told you to put such things out of your head. And now you 
are vexed because I wouldn’t make myself miserable, and let that 
good, true-hearted young man make a fool of himself’ As to my 
dress—that shall cost you nothing: I have two pounds in my money- 
box. I'll give you the rest next month, and as you are so disgusted 
with me I can go away and not trouble you any more—though I 
shall never forget all your kindness—but I don’t want to be a burden.” 
And poor Maggie, fairly broken down, burst into a hearty good cry. 

“Don’t be such a ridiculous goose, Maggie,” returned the widow, 
not unmoved. “ You needn’t leave me if you don’t like to; at any 
rate not till I'm married; but you are enough to vex a saint, and I’m 
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annoyed enough besides about other things. There, dry your eyes 
and make me a cup of coffee, for Rosalie is out. And now I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if the Earl came back—but if you refuse him a 
second time !—well, ducking in a pond would be too good for you!” 

But Lord Torchester did not come back. Mrs. Berry, after a few 
days seemed to forget him, and indeed Maggie saw so little of her 
that there was small opportunity for conversation. 

The fair widow seemed altogether absorbed by Madame Von Garn. 
They went bargain-hunting in the mornings, drove in the Bois together 
in the afternoons—Mrs. Berry providing the carriages—and went to 
soirées and theatres, the entrée to both supplied by the Baroness; so 
Maggie was left in peace. Left rather too much, she confessed to 
herself. Though far from regretting her refusal of Lord Torchester, 
she was surprised to find how much she missed him—to feel how his 
notice had lifted her out of her former insignificance, and how, when 
the sunshine of his favour was withdrawn, she was quietly but in- 
stantly let down again into her original lowliness. Though Maggie 
was woman enough to smile at the cause, she was sufficiently human 
to dislike the effect. On the whole, these were glorious days for Mon- 
sieur Du Val. ‘The widow had given up her music lessons for some 
time; but the kind little artist, grateful for Maggie’s many good 
offices, and doubtless attracted by the tender grace of her pleasant 
youth, had begged to continue Mademoiselle’s for his own gratification. 
So Maggie enlivened his little den au cinquieme three times a week on 
her own account, and as often to read on monsieur’s. What, however, 
disturbed her most, was the total disappearance of Mr. Trafford. “TI 
wonder did Lord Torchester tell him I said ‘No,’” she thought, over 
and over again. “J am sure he thinks I could never refuse such an 
offer, and that the Earl, warned by him, retreated of his own accord. 
I should like him to know the truth; but J could never tell.” Per- 
haps Mr. Trafford had returned to England with his cousin? But no; 
he had called and left a card since that young nobleman’s departure. 
And Maggie was most provokingly out on that particular occasion, 
though of late almost a prisoner for want of a companion. 

Then he did not appear on either of the two Wednesday evenings 
succeeding the ball—the ball which seemed to Maggie to have been 
the culmination of her career; and these evenings were unusually flat, 
as every one tired at the first, and Monsieur De Bragance was absent 
from the second—gone, his sister said, to London, on affairs of the 
most vital interest—vital perhaps to nationalities; but enough, it was 
not for her to speak. 

Ten days had elapsed from the day of the memorable ball, and 
Maggie was greatly disgusted with herself, she felt so low, so deserted, 
so unreasonably desponding ; and with a brave resolution to shake off 
the disagreeable incubus, she proposed to Monsieur Du Val to accom- 
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pany him part of the way to Passy, where he went once a week to 
give lessons in a pension bourgeoise. Monsieur gladly consented ; 
some slight scruples offered themselves as to mademoiselle returning 
alone, but these were quickly dispersed by Maggie’s reminder, “There 
is so much permitted to English girls.” So they started very hap- 
pily, and our little heroine rapidly felt the benefit of the air and sun 
and movement ; the wholesomeness of out-door life. She enjoyed the 
curious mixture of philosophy and sentiment, shrewdness and childish- 
ness, which characterised her companion’s talk, indeed he had to 
remind her twice of the distance she had to return alone, before she 
would accept his warning. 

Meantime, the days which succeeded Lord Torchester’s departure 
had in them a new element for Geoffrey Trafford, which, though he 
felt it keenly, he could neither account for nor define. He half wished 
to return to London, but something held him still in Paris. He pro- 
fessed to be charmed with Madame de Beaumanoir, who did her very 
best to turn his head, and who was handsome, spirituelle, and young 
enough to fascinate any man, nevertheless she could work no spell on 
him, of which she was quite aware. Consequently “ce cher Traffore” 
assumed enormous proportions in her estimation, and she brought 
heaps of invitations and engagements to the captivating Englishman ; 
who, half bored, half amused, accepted them he scarce knew why. Per- 
haps they helped to cover his reluctance to leave Paris from himself. 

One bright morning he strolled away up the Quai d'Orsay, vaguely 
dreaming, and trying to rouse himself into activity, in consequence of 
a curt but impressive letter from Bolton, from which Trafford could 
gather that his incomparable tact was supposed to have saved the 
Earl, but that the family solicitor’s soul was bowed down with dis- 
appointment at his persistent waste of time. 

“ However,” said Trafford, apologetically to himself, “I really must 
try and deliver Lady Torchester’s message to Miss Grey before I 
leave, and to do that I must find her alone—so here goes. I did not 
think I had strolled so far.” 

He proceeded leisurely across the Pont des Invalides, smiling scorn- 
fully at himself for the mixture of eagerness and reluctance with which 
he sought the interview. He would not acknowledge, even in thought, 
that there could be a shadow of danger to him, experienced and 
worldly-wise as he was, and not over-weak towards women, as he 
rather conceitedly told himself; so he indulged unrestrainedly in the 
reminiscences of the ball. -It would have greatly surprised any of his 
dear good-fellow friends, could they have peeped through the outer 
husk, as curious naturalists do through glass hives, and seen the work- 
ing of his thoughts. The wonderful fidelity with which the scene at 
the Hotel de Ville was recalled, and all the looks and tones and 
variations of Mrs. Berry’s insignificant little companion (who after all 
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was merely “a young person” in the eyes of such right-minded 
people as Lady and Miss Salter), brought back and listened to, over 
again. It was by no means the first time they had so presented 
themselves, i. 1t they had never been so dominant as in this quiet early 
stroll. So deep was he in thought or reverie that he did not notice a 
lady and gentleman who, coming from the direction of Passy, met him 
at the corner of the Rue Jean Goujon—the gentleman a haggard, light- 
eyed man, with long wild brown hair, a brown velvet coat, and an 
indescribable felt hat, such as none save an artist far gone in Bohe- 
mianism could wear even in Paris, where stranger head-gear can be 
worn than in London. He was talking and gesticulating eagerly to 
his companion, a slight young lady in a pretty fresh muslin morning 
dress, a little straw bonnet with white ribbons and bluettes, a black 
lace veil tied loosely over it, and a black silk scarf; she looked uneasily 
around, as if seeking for escape, but brightened visibly as they came 
up with the solitary Englishman, who was more startled than he 
would have liked to own, to hear his own name pronounced by the 
very pleasant voice, the tones of which he was just then recalling. 

“Mr. Trafford! How strange to meet you here!” 

There was unmistakable pleasure in Mr. Trafford’s deep eyes as he 
replied quietly and suitably ; but there was also irrepressible inquiry 
in the glance he gave her companion. 

“ And how come you here, so far from Mrs. Berry’s, then ?” he asked. 

“T escorted my Red Republican music master part of the way to 
Passy, and returning met monsieur.” 

She spoke in French, with a slight wave of te hand towards her 
companion, the dreaded Grenier. Both gentlemen raised their hats, 
and the Frenchman poured forth a voluble eulogium on the noble and 
rational English system which gave young ladies liberty, freedom of 
choice, &e. 

“He doesn’t understand a word of English,” said Maggie, con- 
fidentially, in a low tone; “and if it would not be very inconvenient 
wowd you mind walking back with me? It is very stupid I daresay, 
but I am so afraid of him.” 

“ Certainly, Miss Grey ; I wanted to see you.” 

“Wanted to see me ?” in a tone of the greatest surprise. “ Very 
well.” 

So the trio proceeded down the Allée d’Antin; the artist’s brow 
becoming more and more overcast. He spoke politically ; of aristocrats 
contemptuously, of kings murderously, of standing armies viciously. 
Still Trafford was calmly polite, and almost amused at the increasing 
fear and uneasiness in Maggie's face. At last, on reaching the 
Champs Elysées, where a tolerable strong current of passers-by was 
setting towards the Barriére de l’Etoile, he offered her his arm, which 


she immediately and gladly took, This very strong step, as it would 
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seem to a Frenchman, appeared to silence and annihilate M. Grenier, 
who suddenly raised his hat and bid them “ Good-day.” 

“ Had I known the effect, I should have offered you my arm long 
before,” said Trafford, laughing. “ Poor M. Grenier! He certainly is a 
very objectionable cavalier. I should avoid him as much as possible, 
if I were you.” 

“ Avoid him! Yes, of course,” cried Maggie; “ but who could have 
dreamed of meeting him away in the Allée Marbceuf? And it is so 
many days since I went out that I felt quite ¢riste and ill, sitting all 
alone in the house; soI begged M. Du Val to let me walk part of the 
way to Passy with him.” 

“And how is it you have been so much alone?” asked Trafford, 
looking down into his companion’s eyes, with a kindly elder brotherly 
look that passed right into her heart without fluttering or disturbing 
it in any way. 

“T hardly know—accident. Mrs. Berry has been much engaged, 
and—well, I think I am a little out of favour.” 

“T suspect you have been a naughty, disobedient girl, eh? I have 
always known you are a rebel to the heart’s core.” 

“Only egainst unreasonable things,” said Maggie, gaily, feeling 
suddenly and unaccountably joyous and brave—hopeful of the future, 
charmed with the present. “ But will you not come in?” she added, 
quite naturally, as they reached the widow’s residence. 

“Tf you will permit me,” returned Trafford, following her upstairs 
to Mrs. Berry’s apartments. That lady was out, but expected to 
return shortly ; so Trafford subsided comfortably into an easy chair, 
in the cool shady salon, fragrant with the flowers which Maggie’s care 
always supplied. While that young lady, relieved to escape the heat 
and glare without, took off her bonnet and scarf, and took up a 
large paper fan which lay on a table. The slight flush which the 
morning's warmth had lent her cheek deepening the tint of her eyes, 
while a sweet, bright expression played round her lips. 

Trafford looked at her steadily for a moment, and then, half mali- 
ciously, exclaimed, “ Poor Torchester !” 

Whereupon Maggie’s cheek and brow, and even the morsel of snowy 
throat seen above the collar of her dress, blushed crimson. “You 
need not pity him,” she replied gaily ; “I daresay he is coming to his 
senses by this time, and is much obliged to me for helping him to 
recover them; for all that, I am very fond of Lord Torchester, so do 
not let us talk of him any more.” 

“ But,” returned Trafford, shifting his position to another easy chair 
within a more confidential distance of his companion, “I came to 
talk to you about him, or, at any rate, the ‘affaire Torchester,’ as the 
French would say, and you must not smother me at once. I was on 
my way here when I met you and your favoured adorer just now.” 
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“Don’t talk in that tone, Mr. Trafford,” entreated Maggie, with 
sudden gravity. “ You do not know the horror I have of that man, 
the disgust I have even for myself, to think that I am obliged to come 
in contact with him, the difficulty ” She stopped abruptly. 

“ You are surely not obliged to see much of him? The brute is not 
presumptuous ?” asked Trafford, with a sudden knitting of the brow 
and darkening of the eye, very different from the expression with 
which he had looked at her a moment before. 

“No, no! I manage very well; but, you know, Mrs. Berry is no 
great help; any one of the Count’s set is a vara avis in her eyes. She 
is quite stupid about it; but there, I must not bore you with my small 
woes and affairs, especially as. you can do me no good.” 

Trafford made no immediate reply ; he was thinking how he could 
best execute the Countess’s delicate mission. At last he exclaimed, 
“Can you not quit this Mrs. Berry ?” 

“There are several excellent reasons why I should not,” returned 
Maggie, smiling. “ First of all, I do not see very clearly where else to 
go to; and—but you are really very good to trouble about me—I 
suppose I shall drift into some resting-place some time or other,” and 
Maggie rose and began to rearrange some moss roses and heliotrope in 
a china basket, as though she wanted to put an end to the topic. 

“T had a letter from Torchester’s mother a few days ago,” began 
Trafford, abruptly floundering into his subject from sheer inability to 
lead up to it. “She made many very flattering remarks about you—- 
and” 

“‘ About me?” cried Maggie, in utter astonishment. 

“Yes. You see, I thought it right to let her know the true version 
of the affair; indeed I promised Tor I would that night when you 
sent him away in despair. So I wrote her a despatch, descriptive of 
your refusal of the heir of all the Traffords, &c., and she is much 
struck by your disinterestedness and high principle, and all the rest of 
it. Now don't be angry, Miss Grey; I feel as if I were deucedly 
impertinent, talking in this strain to you, but the upshot is, Lady 
Torchester would be delighted to be of use to you in any way, and 

begs you will command her.” 

Maggie’s colour deepened again, and then she laughed. “What 
a dreadful ‘rock ahead’ I must have been,” she said, “that Lady 
Torchester’s gratitude for her son’s escape should take so distinct a 
form! She is very good; but I don’t exactly see how I can go to 
her ladyship and say, ‘Take care of me, because I have refused your 
son.’ I am afraid, Mr. Trafford, the care-taking will remain, as it has 
always done, on my own shoulders; and,” she added, with a pretty 
sauciness exceedingly piquante, “they are not unequal to the task.” 

“ Well,” returned Trafford, with a caressing smile, “you have,“on 
the whole, answered with more amiability than might have been 
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expected from so strong a republican. Nevertheless, according to Lady , 
Torchester’s notions and my own, I confess that you have acted with 
an unworldliness that is certainly not usual, and as certainly deserving © 
of—well, let us say respect.” 

“Pray say no more about it, Mr. Trafford ; it seems to me the most 
natural thing in the world not to marry a man you don’t love.” 

“Do you think love, then, the greatest good in life ?” 

“Yes, I believe I do,” said Maggie, slowly and thoughtfully; ‘at 
all events, I should be sorry to renounce all chance of giving and 
receiving it; but,” changing her tone, “I suppose you think me an 
utter simpleton ?” 

“T cannot make up my mind which you are, wise or foolish.” 

“Not at your age?” cried Maggie, in honest surprise; by no means 
thinking, or intending to say, that Trafford was old, only that he had 
seen and known enough to decide on such an eminently youthful 
subject. 

“ A man cannot decide every question, social and political, at thirty- 
three or fifty-three, or even a hundred and three,” returned Trafford, 
laughing, yet just the least bit nettled at the idea that he might be 
entitled by age to decide the question with the disinterestedness of a 
looker-on. 

“T should have thought,” Maggie was beginning, when Mrs. Berry 
entered, not in her grandest toilet, and very dusty, after a hard 
morning’s shopping with Mrs. Maclaggan. 

She was, on the whole, rather comforted to find Trafford in quiet 
conversation with the sinning Maggie; “for,” she argued hastily, by 
the light which her special intelligence shed on things in general, “ if 
there wasn’t a chance of the Earl coming back it’s little he’d trouble 
after Maggie or me. He’s not off guard yet!” 

“ Well, I'm sure, Mr. Trafford,” she said aloud, “the sight of you 
is good for sore eyes! Where have you been since the ball? Somehow 
that seemed a regular break up. The Count’s gone, and Mr. De Courcy 
Jones, and my lord—and I declare I do miss him; a nicer young 
gentleman—nobleman, I mean—never lived.” 

“Torchester is very fortunate in pleasing you, Mrs. Berry. His 
mother has been very unwell, and was anxious to see him; indeed, he 
ought to have gone to her before. 

“ All right,” thought Mrs. Berry. “ He has no idea his cousin was 
refused ; I hope that little goose won’t blab?” 

“T shall not let this fearful female know how much I know,” 
thought Trafford. “If she still has hopes of Tor she may take 
better care of her protégée.” 

“ Dear me,” said the widow, aloud, “ that’s a sad trouble. I hope her 
ladyship isn’t bad, and that we may soon have his lordship back again.” 

“T have no doubt he will return to Paris on the very first oppor- 
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tunity,” said Trafford mendaciously. “The Marquise de Beaumanoir 
is meditating a /éte, and insists on Torchester assisting; in short, 
there are endless attractions here.” 

Maggie, who was partly behind Mrs. Berry, caught his glance as 
he spoke and shook her head reprovingly, even while an irrepressible 
smile sparkled over “ eye, lip, and cheek.” 

“Well, 1am sure it’s a delightful place,” said Mrs. Berry, cheering 
up under the influence of her vaguely awakened hopes; “ but it gets 
rather warm. I’m going down with the Baron and Baroness Von 
Garn, and Lady and Miss Salter, and a very nice young Englishman, 
a relation of theirs, Mr. Spencer Smith—quite a fashionable young 
man (perhaps you know him, Mr. Trafford?)” Mr. Trafford did not 
think he did. “ Well, we are all going down to Fontainebleau for a 
week. The Baron is going to make an arrangement at a very first- 
rate hotel for us all, and I dare say we shall be very jolly. I am 
sorry I can’t take Maggie; but you see it’s the Baroness’s party, and 
she did not ask her.” 

“ And, indeed, I should much rather stay here,” cried Maggie. 

“Well, that’s all right,” returned Mrs. Berry, a little annoyed at 
her tone; “and,” intending to be at once playful and deep by holding 
on to the Trafford connection, “Ill thank you, Mr. Trafford, to look 
in now and again and see that she hasn’t run away with that old 
music master of hers; for I don’t know any one else she likes.” 

Trafford, perfectly aware that such a charge was a complete outrage 
of the bienséances, determined to accept it. Visits to a girl so utterly 
unknown as poor Maggie could not possibly be any detriment to her, 
while they might be of use in her loneliness, should that brute of an 
artist turn up. Nevertheless he looked at Maggie to see what she 
thought, and fancied he read approbation in her eyes, so he very 
soberly replied that it would give him great pleasure to be of the 
slightest use to Mrs. Berry. Did his commission include written 
reports to Mrs. Berry ? or simply an abstract of occurrences on her 
return? Was he empowered to arrest Miss Grey should suspicions 
arise of any understanding with M. Du Val, and imprison her in her 
own apartment ?” 

Mrs. Berry laughed loudly, and declared Trafford a funny man ; 
then growing quite cordial, proposed a little claret-and-water or 
brandy-and-water. “Now don’t say no, if you'd like some.” 

But Trafford steadily declined, and soon took his leave. 

“Now, mark my words, Maggie,” cried Mrs. Berry. “ We'll have 
Lord Torchester back again; and I would be pleased, if it were only 
to silence that nasty ill-nattred Selina Salter. I’m sure I don’t 
want to have her of our party to Fontainebleau, but the Baron has 
taken such a fancy to young Spencer Smith, who is as rich as a Jew 
and quite a man of fashion, and somehow mixed up with the Salters, 
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that it can’t be helped. I don’t quite know what to make of that 
Trafford, but he zs a pleasant fellow. I wonder would he like to join 
us at Fontainebleau ?” 

“ You might ask him,” said Maggie, demurely. 

“Now, Maggie,” continued the widow, not heeding her. “TI want 
you to look over my muslin and barége dresses, my lace scarfs, and 
summer things, for I want to be very nice, and we start on Tuesday 
next. I rather fancy the Count will join us, if those horrid politics 
don’t interfere. Isn’t it odd how men always take up with something 
tiresome’ and dry? Why, they even like dry wine! Come, Maggie, 
we'll go and turn over all my things, and settle what you will alter 
while Iam away. Now, wouldn’t it be glorious if I found the Earl 
here, and you engaged to him when I came back? If he does ask you 
again, and you don’t say ‘ Yes,’ why a lunatic asylum would be the 
fittest place for you!” 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Berry had been gone two days, and Maggie more than once 
caught herself speculating if Mr. Trafford would really trouble himself 
to call upon her as he had undertaken. She told herself over and 
over again that he had only spoken in jest ; that it was not to be sup- 
posed a clever, travelled, learned, fine gentleman like him, would care 
to come and talk to an ignorant, insignificant girl such as she was; 
he was quite different from poor Lord Torchester. Yet Maggie’s true 
stout heart suffered no abasement from this humility. She was different 
from him, destined by nature to a lower social position, and to this she 
was cheerfully submissive. He need not talk to her or notice her at 
all if he did not like ; but if he did, she was not to be moved or over- 
whelmed by his superiority, nor would she lose a hair’s-breadth of 
her individuality, lowly though it was. 
~ It would probably have puzzled Maggie to put all this into words, 
but such was the real source of her conduct and manner ; perhaps 
the secret of her great charm, even to a fastidious man like Trafford. 
Her unvarying good taste was founded on a total absence of selfish- 
ness, and on the clear common-sense, which, but for a dangerous 
sensitive warmth of heart, might have secured her from most of the 
ills to which human souls are liable. 

Nor were her speculations occupied with Trafford only. She had 
been delighted to find Monsieur De Bragance had left Paris; it seemed 
to her like breaking off his liaison with Mrs. Berry ; and in spite of 
that lady’s provoking and annoying ways, Maggie was fond enough of 
and grateful enough to her to wish earnestly for her escape from that 
fascinating gentleman. As to her own future, she never felt so indis- 
posed to think about it. Come what might, she was better off than 
when Mrs. Berry disentangled her from the Beverly Street chaos, 
and she should be able to make her own way now, she hoped; towards 
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which end she worked diligently at her music, taking advantage of 
Mrs. Berry’s absence and Monsieur Du Val’s eagerness to instruct her. 

She had enjoyed an unusually long lesson one warm afternoon, and 
listened to many complaints from her querulous little master, until he 
suddenly remembered that he had an engagement and was almost late 
for it. Maggie therefore left him, and descended leisurely to Mrs. 
Berry's apartments. 

“Quelqu'un vous attend,” said Rosalie, as she opened the door. 
Maggie felt who it was; and, as she expected, found Geoffrey Trafford 
in the saloon, comfortably established in an easy chair, reading an old 
number of the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes, which he had found upon 
the table. 

“Well, Miss Grey,” said he rising, courteously. “It is time I 
should fulfil my promise to Mrs. Berry, and come to see what you are 
about, for I find you under suspicious circumstances already. How- 
ever, I exercise a kindly consideration. Madame Rosalie (isn’t that 
her name ?) informed me you were ‘ La-haut, avec ce vieuw Du Val,” 
and instead of allowing her to recall you I have sat here patiently for 
upwards of half an hour.” 

“ You are indeed very good,” replied Maggie, laying down a roll of 
music. “ But you should have let Rosalie come for me. I have not 
been playing for some time, only listening to poor Monsieur Du Val 
talking, and he is very cross to-day.” 

“And Mrs. Berry has been away—how long ?” 

“Three days.” 

“Three whole days! Have you been all alone all this time? No 
visit from your dishevelled friend ?” : 

“Oh, no. Ido not think he knows Mrs. Berry has gone, and then 
Rosalie would not let him in. She says he is a vaurien.” 

“She was quite gracious to me, just now.” 

“Oh! you are an English monsieur, ‘¢r?s comme il faut.’ Rosalie 
thinks highly of Lord Torchester and you.” 

For which opinion Rosalie had solid reasons of which Maggie was 
not aware. 

“So you are not very sorry to be left behind ?” 

* Not at all. Yet I should like to see Fontainebleau; but not with 
the Baron and Baroness or the Salters.” 

“ And what do you do with yourself all day ?—do you never go out?” 

“No; Iam half afraid. And, you see, I have no lady friends; for 
I do not like the people Mrs. Berry does, and I don’t think they like 
me. However, I must go out to-morrow, for I have some shopping to 
do and a message for the Maclaggan.” 

“<«The’ Maclaggan! Was that the ferociously red-faced man in 
‘the garb of old Gaul’ I saw you talking to at the ball—the ball par 
excellence, for it was very delightful” 
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“ Yes, indeed,” cried Maggie heartily, “I shall never forget it. I 
suppose I shall never see the like again,” and she half sighed. 

“You don’t know what destiny has in store for you, Miss Grey.” 

“ Nothing very splendid, I imagine.” 

“Pray who reads this?” holding up the Revue. “Does Mrs. 
Berry ?” 

“No; M. Du Val sometimes lends me an old number. There are 
some very learned things which I don’t read in it; but the articles 
on Art are charming ; it is like acquiring a new sense to read them.” 

And then their pleasant talk flowed on towards Italy and the East, 
and many another topic, to all of which the most severely proper judge 
might have listened without a frown. Yet there was a wonderful 
charm in it all. To Trafford the pleasure of a listener so freshly intel- 
ligent, so naively sensible; to Maggie the sense of companionship so 
far beyond her brightest day dreams; all miserable conventional dis- 
tinctions forgotten in the delightful tranquil intercourse; nothing to 
wound and nothing to agitate; yet a subtle delicious consciousness of 
being appreciated and liked, toning mind and heart and expression to 
a melodious pitch seldom reached and never long maintained. 

At last Trafford glanced at the clock, then consulted his watch, 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“JT have paid you an unconscionable visit, Miss Grey, and must 
depart. Now what will you do with yourself all the long evening ?” 

“T shall neither be idle or weary; and if I could only feel sure 
that Rosalie would not go out I should be quite content; but I am 
silly enough to be just a little frightened at being left all alone.” 

“You must not be left alone,” said Trafford, taking the hand she 
held out, and holding it gently while he spoke. “I will try my influ- 
ence with Rosalie. Ido not like to think of your being alone, and 
conjuring up all sorts of terrors, as I dare say you would when night 
closed in; that old woman shall not leave you. By the way, I have 
a quantity of English magazines and reviews; I'll send some over to 
you to-morrow, if you would care to see them.” 

“T should indeed. I am sure you are very good, and I shall 
be quite grateful if you would speak to Rosalie. She is kind enough, 
but so fond of going out.” 

“ Soyez tranquil, she shall not to-night. ‘Will that content you ?” 
continued Trafford, feeling desperately inclined to resume his seat and 
mount guard till Rosalie’s peregrinations were over; but it would not 
do, so, with a bow and an “ Aw revoir, then, Miss Grey,” he left the 
room. 

Maggie did not know what magic he had exercised over Rosalie, 
but that excellent female entered, a few minutes after his departure, 
in a very genial mood. “ Tiens done, ma petite demoiselle, you have 
eaten a mere nothing to-day. Let me bring you a cup of café au lat 
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and an wuf ala coque. You may rest tranquil; as you are good enough 
to value the protection of your old Rosalie, she will not quit you. It 
is a beaw gargon of an Englishman, a good heart; none of your 
brigands of artists, with evil tongues and empty pockets.” 

And Maggie did rest very tranquilly, and worked till late to make 
up for the delightful hour or two she had stolen from her duties to 
Mrs. Berry. 

I don’t think Trafford felt quite so quiet and comfortable. At 
all events he had more exciting occupation, for, after dressing and 
snatching a hasty meal at Meurice’s, he looked in at the Opera, and 
from thence escorted Madame de Beaumanoir to a soirée at the hdtel 
of a Legitimist countess, and finally accompanied the Marquise to her 
own abode. There they had a very perfect little ¢éte a téte supper, 
whereat Trafford was at once distrait, audacious, and altogether 
charming ; at least, Madame de Beaumanoir had seldom felt any 
influence so strongly before. But the long exciting day was over at 
last ; and when Trafford’s fiacre deposited him at the gate of his hotel 
he felt too feverish to sleep, and lighting a cigar, he strolled along 
the Champs Elysées, paused for some time at the corner of a street 
half way down, then, with a muttered exclamation about “idiotic 
folly,” threw away the end of his cigar, and walked briskly back. 

* * * * * * 


The next morning brought Maggie a goodly package of books: 
the ‘ Westminster Review,’ ‘ Fraser,’ ‘ Blackwood, and several monthly 
numbers of ‘ Household Words,’—not as yet merged in ‘ All the Year 
Round,’—quite a treasure trove; and with them a little note, for an 
answer to which “le valet de ce brave Monsieur Traffore was waiting.” 
It was very short, and merely said : 


“T Hope you will find some help to shorten the hours of your im- 
prisonment in what I send. Pray let me know if Rosalie deserted her 
post or not, last night. Yours very truly, 


“G. Trarrorp.” 


Maggie felt quite excited at the receipt of such a wealth of literature, 
and a little fluttered at having to reply to so very accomplished a 
personage ; this feeling, however, she shook off, and hastily wrote: 


“ Your delightful books will turn my imprisonment into recreation. 
Rosalie kept to her post so faithfully and pleasantly that I begin to 
think you a beneficent fairy godfather. With many thanks, 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Maaere Grey.” 


And then she set speedily about her shopping, the message to the 
Maclaggan, and her needlework, to earn a long free evening for reading; 
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the unusual demand for a note on her own account suggested a letter 
to her uncle’s wife, from whom she had not heard for a long time. It 
was not long or full of detail, yet it took some time to indite; she 
wished not to send a cold barren letter, yet she must avoid anything 
like boasting. Moreover, a strong feeling of uncertainty induced her 
to suggest that although Mrs. Berry was very kind, it was not impro- 
bable she might marry, in which case Maggie would certainly be sent 
adrift. “ However,” she concluded, “I think I should be quite able 
to earn my own bread now, for I have learned much since I saw you.” 
And so, having sat up much later than the drowsy Rosalie, Maggie 
went to bed, unusually and unreasonably happy. 

It would be hard indeed if we did not sometimes feel unreasonably 
happy as well as unreasonably miserable. Why is the one condition 
generally considered a delusion, and the other a presentiment? Is it 
that pleasure is so rich a boon that we grudge each other even a 
momentary possession of it? or that miserly memory holds only the 
fulfilment of the presentiment, and lets the realisation of the illusion 
slip? ; 

However, no such questions disturbed Maggie, who slept soundly, and 
woke from a dream of the ball to a glorious sunshiny morning and an 
unspoken conviction that Trafford would pay her a visit in the course 
of the day. 


And so he did—and three or four more, in the course of the next 
ten days. 

Probably, Maggie ought to have known instinctively, that it was a 
breach of the proprieties to receive a man—young, agreeable, and of 
higher rank than herself—in ¢éte a tée visits. But, in truth, les 
convenances were little studied in Maggie’s world: every one there 
thought only of what was pleasant or profitable; from a real impro- 
priety no one would have shrunk more quickly than our young 
heroine, but of lady-like pruderies she knew nothing. As to Trafford, 
his eyes were tolerably wide open to most of the aspects of things; 
nevertheless, as he told himself, Maggie’s extreme obscurity was her 
shield, and having promised Mrs. Berry to look after her pretty 
protégée, who ought never to have been left alone with that old 
Frenchwoman, he could not neglect the self-imposed duty. And well 
Trafford knew he was throwing dust into his mind’s eye—that while 
he was persuading himself that he only waited Mrs. Berry’s return to 
bid adieu to Paris, he dared not avow, even in thought, how ardently 
he wished that return might be delayed. And so, priding himself 
on keeping his visits to an average of one every second day, he floated 
on in a sort of temporary elysium, so tranquil, so innocent in its enjoy- 
ment, that it was impossible to think that pain or grief could arise 
from its indulgence. 


In these long discursive conversations Trafford learned much, all, 
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of Maggie's simple life. Her happy childhood with her fondly-loved 
mother—the sweet early youth, so soon clouded over—the dark days 
of her removal to Beverly Street, the kindliness and simplicity 
of Uncle Grey—the hated tyranny of her aunt, the short interval 
of dear cousin John’s championship—all were placed vividly before 
the polished favourite of London society, who listened absorbed. For 
all was told so naturally, so truthfully, with such an utter uncon- 
sciousness of effect, that a photograph of another life, another world, 
seemed unrolled before him. Maggie, when speaking of her mother, 
and describing the wonderful sense of safety and repose when returned 
to her after the day’s study, was quite regardless of the large tears 
that slowly gathered in her eyes, welled over, hung on a moment 
to her long lashes, and then splashed suddenly on her work, causing 
her to look up with sudden surprise and apology to her auditor, whose 
great tact and strong self-control enabled him so to listen, to question, 
and to reply as never once to startle the “ tassel gentle” that 
discoursed such excellent music to his ears. 

“ She is safe enough; she is so calm, so unembarrassed, and these 
hours are worth the risk of a few future heartaches,” thought 
Trafford, as each visit grew longer than the last, and Maggie’s 
constant occupation in needlework of some kind gave him frequent 
opportunities of learning her face, with its every change of expression, 
every turn and attitude of the lithe softly-rounded figure, off by heart, 
unnoticed by her. 

And Maggie, little thinking of the influence working a mighty 
though unrecognised change within her, began to be anxious for 
Mrs. Berry’s return. The widow had never once written since she 
left, and she was so heedless of everything save her own pleasure that 
it was quite possible she might go on to Germany, or Switzerland, 
with small consideration for Maggie’s position. Moreover, the amount 
of money originally left was very homeopathic, and Maggie feared 
being reduced to a still lower ebb. Under these circumstances it was 
rather a relief to receive an invitation to spend the next evening with 
Mrs. Maclaggan—she might know something of Mrs. Berry. It was 
one of Trafford’s non-visiting days, and Maggie felt so sure of his 
coming the next that she felt almost inclined to write and put him 
off, as Mrs. Maclaggan named the early hour of seven for tea, and 
Trafford seldom took his leave till after that hour, when he generally 
went to dine with some acquaintance, if not with Madame de Beau- 
manoir, whose good graces he continued sedulously to cultivate. But 
on reflection, Maggie shrank from treating his visits as an established 
fact, and left the morrow to chance. 

It had been a warm, almost a sultry day; but towards sundown 
the clouds broke in a sudden heavy shower, and a soft breeze sprang 
up, inexpressibly refreshing. Maggie prepared for her walk to 
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Mrs. Maclaggan’s—not a little disappointed at the non-appearance 
of Trafford, who for the first time had dropped out of his routine. 

“ Well, Rosalie, you have been very good, staying in so much for 
me. You might go out this evening, as I shall be away; but, dear 
good Rosalie, pray do not stay beyond ten. I shall be miserable if I 
find you still away when I return.” 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle, I will take the key with me; then I'll 
be sure to come back, for I know you cannot get in without me.” 

“* Do, Rosalie, if it insures your return.” 

On reaching the Rue de la Madeleine great was Maggie’s dismay 
to find a note with the concierge, informing her that Mrs. Maclaggan 
was very sorry, but they had been presented with a box at the Frangais 
for that evening. Such an unusual piece of luck they really could 
not forego, and must beg Miss Grey to excuse them, and give them 
the pleasure of her company to-morrow night, instead. 

Poor Maggie hastened back as quickly as she could, hoping to 
arrive before Rosalie’s departure. As she approached the corner of 
the Rue M she perceived Trafford coming towards her. 

“ Miss Grey! I am quite relieved to meet you; for I have just 
heard with dismay that Mademoiselle and Rosalie ‘sont toutes 
sorties. I really began to think that you had escaped my espionage 
after all.” 

“Then Rosalie is gone? How annoying!” And in a few words 
Maggie told her difficulties. “ You see she has the key, and I really 
do not know what to do.” 

Trafford hesitated for an instant, and then a light as of great anti- 
cipated delight came into his eyes. 

“ Tt is really a predicament,” he said laughing. ‘“ I was prevented 
from calling by the unexpected appearance of some Indian friends en 
route from Marseilles, to London. Suppose, as it is a charming even- 
ing, we drive out to the Bois, take a stroll under the trees, and return 
when you think Rosalie and the key will be available? You will 
trust yourself with me, will you not, as you were good enough to say 
you considered me a sort of godfather.” 

“ T am not quite sure about it,” said Maggie, hesitating reluctantly ; 
“but it would be delightful! And I really do not know where 
to go.” ' 

“Tt is our only course,” said Trafford, with the most trenchant 
decision; and beckoning to a fiacre he had already hailed, Maggie 
found herself en route before she had quite made up her mind to 
“ yes” or “no.” 

The drive to the Bois was very refreshing; but Maggie felt half 
frightened at the arrangement. There was something alarming 
in her complete freedom—in the extraordinary companionship that 
had sprung up between Trafford and herself; and though this sudden 
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and surprising, not to say delightful, proposition of his, did not seem 
absolutely wrong, it nevertheless roused her to some consciousness of 
the wonderful preference which he showed for her society ; as to hesi- 
tating to “trust herself with him,” a shadow of doubt never crossed 
her mind, and the result of her hasty tangled reflection was some 
such conclusion as this: “ Well, right or wrong, I shall never have 
a chance of anything so pleasant again, so I shall enjoy myself as 
much as I can ;” and Trafford, who much more rapidly and strongly 
came to the same conclusion, looked into her eyes with a pleasant 
smile, and seeing that her slight embarrassment was clearing away, 
said gaily : 

“T believe Rosalie is a very judicious person; but for her rapid 
action, I fear I should have been so stupid as not to think of a little 
expedition which you really must require after your imprisonment. 
When does Mrs. Berry return ?” 

“TI have not an idea—she has never once written since she left. 
I only hope she has not gone on to Switzerland or anywhere without 
letting me know.” 

“By Jove! that would be a predicament! You don’t think she 
will ?” 

“Well, no. I don’t think she has clothes enough.” 

“Suppose she did, what would you do?” asked Trafford, much 
more alive to the uncertainties of Maggie’s position than she was 
herself. 


“TI hardly know. I should manage to get back to Uncle Grey 
somehow.” 

Nothing but the strongest conviction that he must not drift into 
any entanglement, either for his own or his companion’s sake, kept 
Trafford silent ; but an idea suggested by words so descriptive of her 
forlornness, presented itself of taking charge of her utterly—away 
from all conventionality and interference—of long summer evenings 
of tranquil tender companionship—of seeing those sweet truthful 
eyes filled with the restfulness of sympathy, security, and affection. A 
lightning glimpse of such a possible heaven shivered through him 
with so wild an intensity that he was startled and warned by this 
revelation of his own feelings, and ‘resolved to hold the reins of his 
self-control with a firm hand; so he only said, “ Back to that amiable 
aunt of yours, of whom you gave me such a graphic description ! 
Well, I must say it would have been better to have accepted poor 
Torchester !” 

“No! no!” replied Maggie, laughing and shaking her head. “I 
can escape from my aunt, but not from a husband.” 

“Do you know I had a letter from Tor to-day, and after a lot 
about Mount Trafford and Scotland, and wanting me to join him 
there, he inquires in a postscript if you are still in Paris and if I ever 
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see you; a very significant fact, when a man reserves the magic name 
for a postscript.” 

“Ts it?” said Maggie. “I wish I might send my kind regards to 
him, for I do like him; but I suppose it would not do.” 

“Certainly not, unless you wish him back within twenty-four 
hours after receiving your message.” 

“Tndeed I do not !—ungrateful though it is to say so, for I owe all 
my pleasant days in Paris to him—and to you,” with a shy glance at 
her companion. “ The last time—indeed the only time I went out to 
drive was with Lord Torchester.” 

“Then I hope you don’t find this a disagreeable way of waiting for 
Rosalie and the key ?” 

“ Disagreeable! It is delightful !” 

“Even although minus Torchester ?” 

“Perhaps you would like him to be here?” said Maggie, with 
some dexterity, but only thinking of Trafford’s earnest desire to 
frustrate his cousin’s marriage with herself. 

“God forbid!” returned Trafford piously ; and Maggie laughed so 
gaily and frankly that Trafford felt for the moment as if the sweet 
healthy breath of her laughter dispersed the sultry passion cloud 
lowering over his senses. ‘‘ Come, Miss Grey,” said he, “ you have 
been disappointed of your tea or coffee, and must want some. There 
is a capital café or restaurant somewhere about here, I know; let us 
go and have tea, or ice, or something.” 

“Oh, no! not for me,” cried Maggie, a little appalled at such a 
project. “I don’t want anything.” 

“ Well, I am mundane enough to want some dinner, and,” looking 
at his watch, “it is now a quarter to eight. When can you venture 
back ?” 

“ Not before ten, I am afraid,” replied Maggie apologetically. 

Trafford smiled. ‘‘ Considering her erratic habits we must give 
Rosalie half an hour’s law. I wish to heaven you had said eleven,” 
and without further hesitation Trafford lent over the front of the 
little carriage and gave some directions to the driver who had brought 
them to the Bois by a quiet side road instead of the principal approach. 
“We have quite time enough to refresh, and take a stroll under the 
trees to the lake,” said Trafford, resuming his seat, “ before ten—and 
then half an hour more will see us at the Rue M——.” 

Maggie, feeling that the guidance of the next two hours had quite 
passed out of her hands, smiled assent, and they speedily alighted at 
the Café de Madrid. It was a pleasant repast. For Trafford, 
anxious to keep his fair guest as tranquil as possible, exerted himself 
to the utmost to amuse her, and nothing could be more perfect and 
less disturbing than his gay kindly gallantry. 

The idea of ice and wafers, or café and petit pain at that hour was 
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absurd. No, Miss Grey must share his cold fowl and mayonnaise of 
lobster, and the Johannisberg, which he declared to be his favourite 
wine. And Maggie thoroughly enjoyed it all. The room they 
occupied was sweet and pretty with flowers, and the windows opened 
on a balcony overhanging the fresh green foliage of the Bois. It 
was quiet, too, after the din of Paris, and altogether the hour they 
spent there was very happy. ‘I'he unspoken consciousness both felt 
that there was small chance of enjoying a repetition of it lent a 
peculiar charm to every circumstance. Never in the most brilliant 
society did Trafford feel the same magic which now seemed to inspire 
him. Could he have talked half so well at Madame de Beaumanoir’s 
—where, in truth, he was at that moment due—his reputation as a 
conversationalist would have been made. 

“ Well, Miss Grey, as you positively decline another bottle of Johan- 
nisberg, let us start on our stroll to the Lake,” and so they sallied forth 
under the trees, beginning to be dim and dewy with the closing night. 

Leisurely, and often silently, they walked along, Trafford at times 
rousing himself to speak of distant scenes, that he might, in some 
measure, break the spell of the present. At length they reached the 
Lake, where the last of the sunset glow was reflected. It was very 
sweet and still, and Maggie involuntarily stretched out her arms 
towards it, and exclaimed in a low tone, ‘“‘ How delicious! Whata 
sense of rest there is here !” 

“Yes! delicious,” murmured Trafford half to himself, and standing 
a little behind her as she advanced to the water’s edge. He was 
quite silent for some time while his companion wandered a little 
further from him, intent on examining the place so far as the fading 
light would permit. 

“ Ought we not to go back now?” asked Maggie, when he joined 
her. 
“Yes, I suppose so, if you insist on returning by half-past ten.” 

“Ofcourse I must. But stay; let melook round once more. It is 
curious, I feel as if I should never see this place again—as if some 
change was coming—some grief or pain.” 

“Do you?” said Trafford, looking into her eyes with a strange 
expression in his own which she could not make out. “You are 
tired and nervous; let me give you my arm, for it grows dark.” And 
without waiting a reply, he drew her arm through his, and they 
regained the café rather silently. 

Their drive back was less exhilarating than their going forth; 
nevertheless ‘I'rafford exerted himself to talk in a most praiseworthy 
manner, considering the tumult of his thoughts. As they approached 
the Rue M he stopped the carriage and dismissed it. “TI shall not 
go with you to the door,” he said, “for it is not necessary to inform 
the excellent Rosalie of all your proceedings, but I shall stay in the 
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| 

| Champs Elysées till I see a light in the salon, for I shall then know 
you are safe.” 

| “Good night, then, and thank you very much for all your kind- 
| ness,” said Maggie greatly moved by his consideration for her, and 
also by the sudden enlightenment which his delicate warning respect- 








ing Rosalie conveyed as to the serious sort of escapade she had just 
committed. 
“Good night! good night!” repeated Trafford, looking intently 
into her eyes and holding her hand, forgetful that he did so, till the 
sudden glow of colour in her cheek recalled him, and he released her. 








